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| IN NEARBY ISSUES 
| COAL STRIKE By WILLIAM L. CHENERY. 


i striking coal miners demand a five-day working week, six hours 
Is that because they want less work or more work? The 
ying problem of regularization of employment for which neither 
tions, nor high tonnage rates, nor governmental inaction nor the 
; demands are sufficient remedy will be analyzed. 


“A RICH MAN IN THE POOR HOUSE” 


was the title Winthrop D. Lane put over his article three years 
hen VY. Everit Macy was running for reelection as Commissioner 
arities of Westchester County on the Democratic ticket. Last 
he ran again—this time on the Republican ticket. He was 
1 hands down. What his work in revivifying the old political 
tion of the county may mean will be reviewed by Mr. Lane on 
sis of three years more of development. 


FEDERAL BUDGET 


state of social workers and all those interested in the public 
in fiscal reform at Washington. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1919 


By JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN. 


No. 4 


PRINTERS’ INK 


NE grateful by-product of the printers’ strike in New 
QO York ought to have been a falling off in morbidity 

from adventitious diseases. Why? The answer was 
given back in 1914 by Dr. Wm. M. Brickner in a little skit 
at a banquet of the American Medical Editors’ Association. 
A paragraph in what purported to be “A Letter from Our 
Old Friend Dooley” ran: 


Only yisterday I said to Hinnissey: “Hinnissey,” I says, “Have yez 
ever thought phwat a calamity it would be if all the docs would shtop 
readin’ thim midical journals? Do yez know, I sez, that we’d all git 
will of only old-fashioned diseases, instid of dyin’ of new-fangled 
ones?’” 


THE INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 
Tai organization of the League of Red Cross Societies, . 


with headquarters at Geneva, is now complete. Its 

board of directors consists of Henry P. Davison — 
(America), Sir Arthur Stanley (Great Britain), Count Jean 
de Kergorlay (France), Count Guiseppe Frascara (Italy) 
and Prof. A. Ninagawa (Japan). In addition to the central 
office, it has departments of public health and hygiene, of 
development and of information and publication. The health 
department has bureaus dealing with child welfare, tuber- 
culosis, malaria, preventive medicine, venereal diseases and 
nursing. In addition to the founder countries, represented 
in the board of directors, twenty-one other states are mem- 
bers of the league. One of the first steps taken has been the 
dispatch of missions to Poland and to Czechoslovakia. The 
Polish government is anxious that the league take over the 
management of two lines of sanitary cordons to fight typhus 
on the eastern frontier of the republic, one permanent and 
the other mobile, and that it form a general Polish committee 
to combat disease. The league commission, considering it 
not the function of the league to establish such a sanitary 
cordon for one nation against her neighbors, nevertheless has 
offered active assistance in measures of relief and prevention 
and will propose a definite plan of cooperation when its 
investigations are completed. 


THE DRUG CLERKS STRIKE 


IFTY cents a week was what I got when I was a phar- 
macist’s apprentice, and I worked from seven o’clock 
in the morning until eleven at night, and after that 

I studied,” said the gray-haired manager of a prosperous 

drug store in upper Manhattan. “Now we work from ten 

to twelve hours a day, and an apprentice gets $12 a week.” 

Such are the traditions and the present conditions of the 

pharmacists who have astonished New York and themselves 

by going on strike. They have made common cause with 
their non-professional fellow clerks in the drug stores, and 
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“THERE CAN BE ONE— AND ONLY ONE — ANSWER” 


An Anti-agitator Cartoon from the Youngstown Citizen, 
Official Publication of the Youngstown “Automobile Club. 


are demanding a forty-eight-hour week, wage increases and 
the closed shop. 

Registered pharmacists in New York State are required 
to have in addition to a high school course, two years’ pro- 
fessional training and four years’ experience in a drug store. 
Junior pharmacists must have the same education, with less 
experience. The wage scale in the Liggett chain stores, as 
given out by their employment department, is $28 to $40 
a week for registered pharmacists, $18 to $30 for junior 
pharmacists, and $12 to $18 for apprentices. Wages for 
drug stores in general in Greater New York, as stated by 
the secretary of the Bronx employing druggists’ associa- 
tion, average a little higher than these figures, while hours 
average ten or eleven a day, with every other Sunday a 
workday. 

Three thousand men are on strike and the union reports 
that six hundred or seven hundred stores have signed the 
union agreement. Other employers refuse any concessions. 
The manager of one of the largest Liggett stores said, “We 
will not tolerate unionism.” The union reports clubbing of 
pickets, and it would seem that the tactics employed by cer- 
tain stores are arousing class consciousness among phar- 
macists who hitherto had not joined the union. An irate 
young man, well dressed, was encountered as he was looking 
for union headquarters. “I walked out of ————’s today.” 
he announced. “They had two detectives walking up and 
down in the store. Customers would come in and say “What 
about the strike?’ and these guys would stick around and 
listen to what you answered. I asked the manager what they 
were there for and he said, ‘To stop disorder.’ Believe me, 
if there’s any disorder it will be started by them.” 

Before affiliating with organized labor the drug clerks 
made efforts to get legislation through at Albany providing 
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for the eight or nine-hour day. In 1918 they were urg 

on grounds of patriotism to continue long hours. In 19 9 
with the war crisis past, their efforts were no more success. 
ful. This failure, together with complaints that the prea 
law providing for 120 hours work in two weeks was cond 
stantly violated, led the drug clerks this fall to join 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association, an 


ganization affiliated with the American Federation of “— 


and the international president is conducting their strik 


LEARN TO SWIM | 
“Slo? is the only exercise what you come clea 


from.” “Swimming is 99 parts confidence and one, 
part experience, taken in water—frequently.” The 
first statement is a small boy’s, the second a grown-ups 
argument for teaching all young people to swim. Both a 


ie 


used in a campaign to that end started by the National Safetwt 


Council. 
WORKING WOMEN i 
A LMOST simultaneously with the opening of the Ins 


al 


ternational Labor Conference the first International 
Congress of Working Women was held at Washing 

ton. All of the five items on the agenda of the labor con= 
ference concern women and two affect women exclusively. 
In spite of this although there were women advisers noi 
women delegates were sent to the first of the congresses of 
the League of Nations. 4 
The congress was called by the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America. At the opening session in the 
New National Museum in Washington, delegates from six 


a 


America, Europe, the Far East and the United States werer 
present. The spirit of the Congress was expressed by 
Mary Van Kleeck, first chief of the federal women’s bureat 
when she said, “Women must seek not protection against thé 
evils of industry but a position which will enable them ass 
women to remove the evils of industry which affect both) 
men and women workers and which are detrimental to the 
home and to the welfare of children.” 7 
Getting promptly into action the congress of women were 
able to draft their conclusions on the principle of the eight# 
hour day or forty-eight-hour week in time to have it pres 
sented to the International Labor Conference before that: 
body got far into the discussion of hours of labor and of 
leisure. The convention suggested by the working women! 
is as follows: % 


ant or all workers a maximum eight-hour day and forty-four hou: 
week. % 


2. That the weekly rest period shall have an uninterrupted duration 
of at least one day and a half. : 


3. That in continuous industries a minimum rest peried of one-half. 
an hour shall be accorded in each eight-hour shift. a 


But even before the eight-hour day was considered the) 
working women’s congress adopted its initial resolution des 
manding that in the next International Labor Conference? 
one-half of the delegates be women. Significantly the mor 
tion calling for this equality was made by a French womamy| 
Jeanne Bouvier, a member of the supreme council — 
the French Federation of Labor and a technical adviser to 
the French delegate in the present International Labor Com! 
ference. 4 

The resolution concerning child labor which was adopted} 
by the working women was substantially that formulated! 
by the Children’s Bureau conference at Washington las 
May. _ (See the Survey for May 10.) In effect it propose 
that sixteen years be the lower limit of child labor, and that} 
all minors be excluded from night work and from trades hal 
ardous to their health or normal development. For then 
selves the working women asked few exemptions. Their res¢ 
lution dealing with hazardous trades asked chiefly for “prohi 
bition of the employment of women only in trades which cat 


‘wit be made healthy for women as potential mothers,” and 
(i the prohibition of home work where poisonous substances 
ij re involved. The key note of equality rather than of 
{eecial protection sounded by Miss Van Kleeck was repeated 
iol delegates from various nations. European working 
iv§men pointed ironically to a tendency among men to re- 
cd the better paid trades as dangerous for women. The 
\ibhibition of night work for all women and for men save 
(a continuous industries essential to public service was, how- 
»or, demanded. 

o)Another significant resolution was that of Margaret Bond- 
‘ld, the British delegate and one of the technical advisers 
) @the British representative in the International Labor Con- 
‘jgence. The congress at Miss Bondfield’s suggestion pro- 
p tted against the blockade against a greater part of Russia 


% 
i); 


» the grounds that millions of women and children are the 
gaitims of this economic warfare. A temporary organiza- 
yn was formed with Mrs. Raymond Robins as president. 
#ovisional officers will be established in the United States. 
6a the next congress to be held synchronously with the 
bicond International Labor Conference, a permanent organ- 
‘@ition is to be undertaken. 
t 


| COLLAPSE 


HE dramatic dissolution of the President’s Industrial 
Conference on October 24, at the end of the third 
week of: its deliberations, is a fair measure of the 
Sterness of the present industrial struggle. The brief his- 
Vy of the conference may, however, be a profitable prepa- 
tion for another subsequent convention which will be 
ile to chart the path to industrial peace. 

)The meeting really collapsed on October 22, when the 
iiployers’ group finally rejected the compromise resolu- 
: fon on collective bargaining. This was as follows: 


Fy 


<a ; 4 agree Ge : 
4 [he right of wage-earners to organize without discrimination, to 


iigain collectively, to be represented by representatives of their own 
rf Dosing in negotiations and adjustments with their employers in 
Qpect to wages, hours of labor, and relations and conditions of em- 
byment is recognized. 

Both the Public Group and the Labor Group voted in 
wor of this modified resolution. Because of the rules of 
© conference, however, a majority of each group was ne- 
ssary for its approval. When it was seen that the Em- 
“Goyers’ Group would not assent, a majority of the Labor 
foup withdrew. As they left Samuel Gompers, chairman 
a the group and president of the American Federation of 
bor, is reported to have spoken as follows to the em- 
Woyers: 

'8The word you have spoken here means nothing. You have defeated 
di; labor group in its declaration but we will meet you again in con- 
eBrence and when we do meet you there you will be glad to talk 
lective bargaining. 

“Immediately thereafter Mr. Gompers called a national 
inference of labor leaders to consider the situation. The 
Heak came despite an eloquent appeal written by President 
S:ilson from his sick bed in which among other things the 
resident asked: 

Are our industrial leaders and our industrial workers to live together 
Hthout faith in each other, constantly struggling for advantage over 
Och other, and doing naught but what is compelled? 

‘An affirmative answer to such a question would be an invitation to 
‘S\tional disaster. 

‘Yet the affirmative answer was recorded. After the labor 
jpresentatives departed the President through Secretary 
tine requested the Public Group to continue the work alone, 
‘us in effect dismissing the employers. 

'The Employers’ Group issued a statement in which it 
jas argued that the closed shop—which it asserted was im- 
ied in “cunning phrases coined to carry double meaning” 
t-was really the point of division. The Public Group con- 
med one day longer when it made a report to the Presi- 


ae 
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dent. In this report it suggested that another conference 
more broadly representative than the public’s representa- 
tives alone, should be called together and given a definite 
program to consider. 


By its early bankruptcy the President’s industrial con- 
ference has taken its place with other historic efforts made 
in this country to bridge the chasm between employers and 
their employes. Except for the conference which led up to 
the establishment of the National War Labor Board no repre- 
sentative assemblage in this country has been able to agree 
upon a code of industrial peace. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 


N its sixth annual meeting, the first since the armistice, 
the American Social Hygiene Association presented the 
most extensive program it has yet undertaken. With the 

increased public interest in the subject of venereal disease 
which has grown out of the war; with the enlarged experi- 
ence of the staff of the Association—the aura of their late 
military titles still clinging about their heads, and the addi- 
tion to the country’s resources of a corps of men who have 
been trained in social hygiene work in connection with the 
army; with the new prestige attached to its principles 
through the favor won by “the American plan,” not only at 
home but also among foreign authorities; with the improved 
tools for educational purposes, such as the animated dia- 
grams which have been devised to teach soldiers what they 
need to know about venereal diseases—with all these reas- 
ons, it is inevitable that the Association should take up its 
old task with renewed vigor and enthusiasm and widened 
ambitions. 

That the social hygiene program is not a “private fight” 


Drawn by Fred. C. Ellis 


A Steel Strike Cartoon from the New Majority, 


Organ of 


the Chicago Labor Party, of which John Fitzpatrick is Head. 


s 
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but that “anybody can get in” was emphasized by many 
speakers and by the very plan of the program. There were 
five sessions, each one dedicated to a different profession, 
and each one meeting in suitable surroundings: the Medical 
Section, at the New York Academy of Medicine; the Social 
Work Section, at Greenwich House; the Religious Leaders’ 
Section, at Union Theological Seminary; the Legal Section, 
at the Association of the Bar of New York; and the Educa- 
tors’ Section, at the Horace Mann School. The more im- 
portant of the papers which were presented will be made 
available by publication in Social Hygiene, the quarterly 
magazine of the association. Stereomotographs and educa- 
tional publications were on exhibit at each of the meetings, 
and on the opening night, at the Medical Section, one of the 
films of animated diagrams was shown. It was the one 
about gonorrhea, and the audience would testify that it tells 
the story of how the disease originates and the damage it 
may do in a way that makes it hard to forget. 

To apply to the general population the “American plan” 
of controlling venereal disease through a four-fold program 
of education, law enforcement, recreation, and medical 
measure, is, in a word, the aim of the Social Hygiene As- 
sociation. This requires the cooperation of all the profes- 
sions, and to get the best results each must have-some under- 
standing of the point of view of all the others. The magis- 
trate who considers only the legal aspect of the case before 
him, the physician who is satisfied with curing the disease 
in the patient without doing what he can to instruct him 
about it, and the social worker who thinks “it is about time 
that this habeas corpus business was abolished,” because it 
“is always getting in the way” in her cases, must learn from 
one another, and so on all around the circle. For this reason 
the program of the sixth annual meeting is an admirable 
prelude to the period of larger undertakings on which the 
social hygiene movement is entering. 


FRACTIONS 


66CNINCE I have come in contact with social reformers and 

S social workers,” said the Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of 

Cambridge, before the General Conference of Unitar- 

ian Churches in Baltimore recently, “I have come to observe 

that one-third of their power and energy goes into work they 

are undertaking and the other two-thirds in keeping on good 
terms with their fellow reformers.” 
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WICHITA WAKES UP. 


\ 
s ult of publicity in the SURVEY and an a BU 
A ee atete Eefore Judge John C. Pollock, federal} 


judge for the district of Kansas, the I. W. W. prison 
ers who have been under indictment for two years in 
state without coming to trial, will not be kept in the 
infested, insanitary county jail at Wichita during the h 
ing of their cases. Judge Pollock has ordered that 
case be transferred from Wichita to Kansas City, Kan 
so that the men can be kept in the Wyandotte county 
in that city. The trial has been set for December 1. 
It will be remembered that the conditions in the Se 
wick county jail at Wichita were described by Winth 
D. Lane in an article entitled “Uncle Sam: Jailer” in 
Survey for September 6, as the result of his staff inve 
gation of the conditions under which Federal prisoners are? 
confined. Following this, affidavits by Mr. Lane and 
Caroline A. Lowe, an attorney for the I. W. W., describ 
those conditions as filthy and unhealthful, were presen 
to Judge Pollock. Judge Pollock appointed a committee 
three well-known lawyers to investigate the jail. This con 
mittee reported that the plumbing in the jail was “a ca 
stant menace to the health of prisoners,” that the roof lea 
and was out of repair, that the cells bore traces of ha 
been infested with bed bugs for “an indefinite period o 
time,” that “no proper or systematic effort has ever bee 
made or enforced for keeping the interior of the jail in a 
clean and sanitary conditions,” and that at present it is “not 
a fit or suitable place in which persons awaiting trial should 
be confined.” ‘his report bore out officially many of the 
specific criticisms made by Mr. Lane. f i 
Following the report Judge Pollock remarked that “thes 
defendants are human benigs and I must have them remo 
at once, and we will set the trial for another time and place. 
It is understood that no further delay in the case will 
allowed and that the trial will actually begin December 
The condemnation of the jail came as something of a? 
blow to many good Wichitans. Local pride had induced % 
many who had never visited the jail to defend it against um 
favorable criticism. Prior to Judge Pollock’s decision the 
news columns of the Wichita Eagle had declared that the 
unfavorable reports of outside investigators had been “ 
ploded.” Now this paper has accepted the true situati 
and is urging in its editorial columns a new jail. 
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Labor Developments As Some Cartoonists See Them 


THE STEEL STRIKE. 


From Labor, Washington 


“Tue STEEL GATE” 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 


Marcus, in New York Times Magazine 


“Ir Atways Happens WHEN Company Comes” 


THE WATERFRONT STH 


Kirby, in New York Wor 


| | The International Labor Conference 


ih By William L. Chenery 


HE federation of man, so far from being a far-off 
livine event, is making its initial and partial appear- 
ance in the International Labor Conference now in 
tj session at Washington. 
‘ @An impressive spectacle is this first of the international 
‘ymgresses created through the agency of the League of 
ations. The present power of the International Labor 
onference is from some points of view slight. Its range 
(sharply limited. It is possibly more representative of 
®?vernments than it is of peoples. It is unwieldly because it 
if still in the process of gestation. Nonetheless it is an in- 
‘airing beginning. With all its handicaps it is as full of 
aijomise as was the American Continental Congress. Given 
ey favorable opportunity for development it will doubtless 
s mark a distinct a step forward as did that legislative embryo 
%ot of which the American government grew. 
Delegates from thirty-two diverse nations now compose its 
‘dembership. Others are due. Delegates from the Central 
wimpires will be received as soon as the physical difficulties 
rj travel can be overcome. The greater part of the world 
ifs sent spokesmen. India has its governmental, its employer, 
aiid its worker delegates. China has its respresentatives. The 
“tions of South America have their deputies. South Africa 
Aid Australia are there. The principal labor and social 
movement of the world—with the exception of the more 
Sidical sections—have their exponents. The conference is 
‘sjobably as truly representative as any first world congress 
actically could be. If contemporary society has a dominant 
9 ll concerning some of the vital industrial problems, the 
@ternational Labor Conference ought to be able to give it 
riterance. 
Like the ill-fated Industrial Conference called by Presi- 
‘nt Wilson, the International Labor Conference is holding 
9}, meetings in the Pan-American Building. Because of archi- 
“irtural necessities, however, the delegates are seated facing 
ihe direction opposite to that in which the President’s con- 
“irence looked. Something of the symbolism of that coincid- 
ice is stressed by the spirit of the international assembly. 
Mere too, the class struggle rears its head. There again.the 
Hlidarity between employers, even between those of various 
. i.tions, and similarly between workers, seems at times more 
tent than the unity to be found in the national groups. 
Wit not always. For at the moments when clashes between 
}bor and capital have drawn forth the fires of anger, dele- 
#tes happily have arisen above the boundaries of their class 
| speak the spirit of international agreement. 
#On more than one occasion that happend. So, for 
{ pample, when D. S. Majoribanks, the British employers’ 
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legate, brought in the proposals of the international em- 
joyers, which the workers thought would modify too effect- 
jilly the actual operation of the eight-hour day, sharp words 
jnssed between employers’ and workers’ delegates. But 
e bitterness of the moment was quickly mitigated when 
A. E. Verkado, the employers’ delegate from the Nether- 


‘nds, and when Ing. F. Quartieri, the employers’ delegate 
ftom Italy, each protested that they had not signed the em- 
ie proposals and announced that they favored the eight- 


ur day and urged the spirit of constructive conciliation in 
indling the work of the conference. That fact and also the 
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provision that members of the conference vote as individuals, 
guarantee that the variety of opinion held by the different 
delegates will not be lost in group voting and speaking. 
This augurs well for the success of the conference. 

An international gathering is of necessity a large body 
and consequently difficult to move. That is the first and most 
permanent impression which one gets from the conference 
at Washington. The interests represented are too numerous 
and too divergent to make hasty action possible. The inter- 
national assembly could never be stampeded. Too much 
energy is required in abundance. Seldom before have so 
many skilled orators met in a single hall in America. Speak- 
ing is of a very high order. Leon Jouhaux, secretary-general 
of the French General Federation of Labor; Gino Baldesi, the 
Italian workers’ delegates, and others from all of the groups, 
have given brilliant demonstrations of the forensic excellence 
of Europe. Samuel Gompers, who, although the United States 
cannot officially participate in the conference because of the 
delay of Congress in ratifying the League of Nations, still is 
present through the invitation of the nations which are legally 
represented, is not least among those whose eloquence gives 
distinction to the assemblage. 

But not even persuasive and charming speech induces 
rapid motion in an international conference. The barrier 
of language is too great. The passion of the speaker 
cannot pierce the wall of a failure to make what he 
says understood. There is, of course, translation. English 
and French are the official languages on the floor, while the 
daily proceedings of the conference are printed in English, 
French and Spanish. The necessity of translation more than 
doubles the time consumed in the sessions. It also tends to 
dissipate the emotional effects of oratorical enthusiasm. A 
paragraph of passion uttered in Italian or Czech becomes a 
ripple rather than a wave by the time it has been repeated 
by interpreters in English and in French. But although long- 
drawn the sessions of the International Labor Conference are 
never dull. They are too much touched by the sense of high 
occasion for that. A dignity and seriousness of purpose, a 
sense of responsibility for bringing to fruition the desire of 
civilized mankind to direct rationally its own future, gives a 
solemnity to the conference. 

The feeling is general that a great experiment is being 
conducted. In the four corners of the high ceiling of the 
white hall of the Americas the word P A X is repeated. There 
for an era of peace the pioneer labor of legislating for the 
normal industrial conditions of the nations is being essayed. 
And in very truth the conference has become an international 
forum. So free is it that when Japanese workers were dis- 
satisfied with the methods used in the selection of the Japanese 
workers’ representative, the labor spokesmen of other nations 
were enabled to state the plea of their confreres against the 
government of Nippon. That alone, ,the creation of a meeting 
place where the workers of the world are enabled to express 
their aspirations, would have been a great gain. But this is 
only one of the incidental benefits of the International Labor 
Conference. 

The program of the conference was formulated by the 
Peace Conference. This was drafted last winter by a com- 
mission created by the Peace Conference and composed of 
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two representatives each of the five great powers and five 
representatives of the lesser powers. The agenda for the 
present meeting so outlined is as follows: 


‘ 1. Application of principle of the eight-hour day or of the forty- 
eight hour week. 


2. Question of preventing or providing against unemployment. 
3. Women’s employment: 


(a) Before and after child-birth, including the question of 
maternity benefit; 
(b) During the night; 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 
4. Employment of children: 
(a) Minimum age of employment; 
(b) During the night; 
(c) In unheatlhy processes. 

5. Extension and application of the international conventions adopted 
at Bern in 1906, on the application of night work for women employed 
in industry and the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches. 


The agenda include some of the most pressing of industrial 
problems, but they do not contain those elements on which 
controversy is now most acute. The question of collective 
bargaining, that rock on which foundered the President’s 
Industrial Conference, is not up for consideration. It is 
fortunate. For as George N. Barnes, the British governmental 
delegate and representative of labor in the War Cabinet, said, 
this is the first and not the last of the international labor 
conferences. The limitation imposed by the agenda sub- 
mitted by the Peace Conference is therefore a source of 
strength rather than of weakness. It enhances the possibility 
of preliminary success. After international labor conferences 
have stabilized their organization by years of successful legis- 
lation it will be possible with safety to deal with matters 
which now would invite destruction for the entire enterprise. 

The organizing committee submitted a questionnaire cov- 
ering the items on the agenda, to the countries participating 
in the conference. On the basis of the replies received and 
of the investigations carried on, substantial reports have been 
prepared and submitted to the conference. These are highly 
valuable. They afford models which might well be consid- 
ered by American legislative assemblies. For the adequate 
preparation of material in advance of the actual conference 
inevitably expedites and strengthens its work. 

The first business undertaken by the conference was the 
consideration of the application of the eight-hour day or the 
forty-eight-hour week. The Peace Conference itself adopted 
the principle. The International Labor Conference is con- 
sidering only the application of the principle already adopted. 
Since, however, principles professed but not practiced are 
worthless, the conferees at Washington are nonetheless in 
effect considering legislation looking to the short work-day 
for most of the world. In many countries the eight-hour 
day has already been embodied in legislation and in many 
others it has been sanctioned in various trades by practice. 
For those countries accordingly the question has largely 
an academic interest for the workers, while employers are 
chiefly concerned in getting an equality of working hours 
so that international trade competition will be fair. 

Mr. Barnes, of the British delegation opened the debate 
on the shorter working day by proposing that the draft of- 
fered by the organizing committee be adopted for discussion. 
The organizing committee had urged a modified forty-eight- 
hour week. rather than an eight-hour day. This at once set in 
motion a lengthy discussion. The proposal of Mr. Barnes 

. was attacked by P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, and by Samuel 
Gompers among others. After two days of speeches the con- 
ference decided to debate both the eight-hour day and the 
forty-eight-hour week. 
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The Peace Conference specifically recognized that y if. : 
ferences of climate, habits and customs, of economic oppor 
tunity and tradition make strict uniformity in the conditio | ; 
of labor difficult of immediate attainment.” The labor con, — 
ference following this provided a special committee to deal 
with the eight-hour day in countries which made such cla ms 
for exemption. Among these Japan has been most promine nt. 
The practice of the eight-hour day is not now common in 
Japan. Only in a few factories and more generally in he 
mines has it been accepted. In announcing its attitude, the 
Japanese government said that its workers had “not yet 
obtained the habit of intensive work during their working 
hours” and that “the Japanese government intends therefore 
to adopt the principle of the eight-hour day only to a limited 
extent.” It was asserted that the efficiency of the Japanese | 
worker is from 30 to 50 per cent less than that of English | 
workers. he 

Such an uneven acceptance of the rulings adopted by the — 
International Labor Conference is inherent in the existing 
organization of the world. Yet the very fact that all govern-— 
ments are called before the bar of world opinion and asked 
to state their cases is a powerful influence for progress. To © 
acknowledge industrial backwardness is not easy in a congress — 
composed of the nations of the world. It tends to inspire ~ 
forward movement. t4 

A dramatic illustration of how free a forum the interna- ~ 
tional congresses may become was shown when a group of — 
Japanese Socialists distributed in the Pan-American build- — 
ing a bitter indictment of the methods alleged to have been — 
used by the Japanese government in its treatment of labor, — 
The document was not made a part of the official record 
but it was actually put in the hands of the delegates to the : 
conference and made available for the press. On its face it was 
a damaging answer to the official assertions of the Tokio gov- 
ernment concerning the necessity in Japan of the long work. 
ing day. The destructive circumstances alleged to surround ~ 
the women workers in the textile factories, even though the - 
radical assertions are true to the letter, will not probably — 
be changed by the present conference but in the long run — 
none of the great nations are likely to maintain conditions 
which affront the public opinion of the world. q 

Serious work is being done at Washington on all of the © 
various questions brought before the conference. Earnestly © 
the problems set before the conference are being attacked. ~ 
The long corridors of a section of the mammoth new Navy 
building open into endless offices occupied by those perform- — 
ing the arduous routine of the first attempt at international © 
legislation. An expert organization has been created. The © 
labor ministries of most of the world are ably represented. — 
In fact, the conspicuousness of trained experts is one of the ~ 
outstanding features of the conference. Acknowledging the ~ 
industrial character of this generation, capital and labor have 
been clearly called into this first world congress, but the — 
governments have chosen to remain dominant. Half of the” 
delegates are government officials. They constitute a bloc i 
which will decide finally the character of the conference. 
The conflicting interests of employers and employes rise to 
the surface, but on any issue the governmental spokesmen ~ 
still remain a solid body, strong enough to assure the action © 
they desire. That fact is of great importance. It is, with 

the forceful and fair leadership which the secretary of labor, _ 
William B. Wilson, has as presiding officer brought to the” 
conference, a guaranty that sober commonsense, avoiding — 
wreck, will drive onward to genuine achievements in the | 
establishment of law in industry throughout the world. uy 


The Restoration 


URING the war, in Great Britain and America, 
small companies of people banded themselves to- 
gether to do what they could to help save the 
traditional liberties of the English-speaking peo- 
yes from being altogether lost in the general scrapping of 
rmal social processes which a state of war is supposed to 
iquire. In the heat of the time movements of this sort were 
iiturally suspected; and it was easy to inoculate the public 
find with the idea that they were sustained by “German 
pld.” Yet all the time it was true that the war was being 
jjught to preserve these very liberties. Some who perceived 
is argued that a temporary suspension of these liberties 
as necessary if they were to be permanently saved; but it 
} now being discovered that it is less easy to restore them 


#1) It happens to be true that most of those who took it upon 
yfemselves to resist the war-time encroachments upon civil 
perty were themselves heretics respecting the war. For one 
jason or another, they were opposed to participation in the 
ar; and it was therefore they who felt most. acutely the 
lar-time restrictions. But there were others who joined the 


| They saw that the free nations were in danger, 
‘ehile in the very act of disposing of the German menace, of 
fiding into the grip of a menace to their liberties the more 

jangerous just because it was home-made. The problem of 


u tough a task, it looks almost as though we had thrown the 
iby away with the bath. 
#) It was not alone the sense of danger and therefore of the 


jrmal liberties were abrogated during the war. At any 
ite it would have been less easy to compass this result had 
‘Sere been any general understanding of the meaning and 
Morth of these liberties. As our generation had not paid the 
vice of them, it gave them away as lightly as men com- 
tionly give away the things that have cost them nothing. 

d it will take us a long time to recover them. Authority 


i 
Swheresoever it resides) is ever loth to surrender any advan- 


@ecessary—not (obviously) for the prosecution of a war 
Mhich has come to an end but—for the enforcement of pro- 
Mibition, The British Parliament has given another year’s 
| fe to that very unpopular female, Dora, or at least to 
jarts of her; and if the present government is in power at 
‘ne end of that year, no doubt it will try to prolong her 
| plorable life for yet another season. “Twas ever thus. 
now that the war is over, and the pacifist has ceased 


Se 


irom troubling, there is a very real tendency to stretch out 
1e war-time restrictions to cover other heresies that appear 
y be more immediately dangerous. Especially at the pres- 
nt time does there seem to be a good deal of readiness— 


—— 
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of Civil Liberty 


By Richara Roberts 


both of an official and of a merely officious kind—to root out 
and to suppress economic dissent. 


There is perhaps at the moment little more needful than 
a restatement of the case for liberty—especially liberty of 
opinion and discussion. This is a generation which knows 
neither its Milton nor its Mill; and its indifference to its lib- 
erties is a graver danger to it than it feared yesterday from 
the kaiser or that it fears today from Lenine. For when a 
people becomes tolerant of intolerance—in whatever speci- 
ous guise the intolerance walks abroad—it courts sure un- 
doing. Historically, dissent has almost always proved to be 
the growing point of society. This is not to affirm the plen- 
ary inspiration of minorities, but simply to call attention to 
the fact that most of the solid social gains of the past have 
been the achievement of small dissenting groups of men,and 
women who were damned by their contemporaries as rebels 
and enemies of social order. By this time we should have 
gained wit enough to suffer the dissenter gladly, but we have 
not. And so today we stand in jeopardy. 


The old world has crumbled into dust at our feet, and it 
can never be restored. The war has broken for good and all 
the bands which held the pre-war world together. For the 
moment we are adrift and have no idea of our bearings. 
Some of us are still thinking in the idiom of the time when 
the law of supply and demand, the sanctity of property 
rights, the gilt-edged security, the two-party system and the 
like seemed the everlasting ramparts of the universe; and 
naturally those who think thus are busily engaged in under- 
pinning the ramparts, being unable to understand that they 
disappeared in 1914. Others there are who have conceived 
a new world in which the Marxian dogma replaces the an- 
cient rubrics and who have set out with a grim logicality to 
impose a proletarian sovereignty upon a palpably unready 
world. Between the imperialism of the British Empire 
Union and the Americanism of the National Security League 
and the National Civic Federation on the one side, with the 
illusion of all alike that only a firm hand is needed to restore 
the good old days, and the Anarchist-Syndicalist dream on 
the other side, with its particular illusion that the way to the 
Promised Land is through the wilderness of violence and 
coercion, there is a vast multitude of perplexed people, who 
yet know that the truth is with neither the reactionary nor 
the revolutionary. And the right of these people to read, 
hear, think and speak for themselves and together must be 
secured alike against old men in a panic who identify a 
spirit of inquiry with revolution, and against young men in 
a hurry who identify it with reaction. But as the old men 
are at the moment in the saddle, it is with them that we have 
to do. 


And the immediate trouble is that the old men seem unable 
“to distinguish between things that differ;” and that con- 
venient formula, bolshevism, suits all troublesome occasions. 
Against this stupid confusion of issues with all that it con- 
tains of peril to free discussion, those of us who are neither 
reactionaries nor revolutionaries must cry out loud and long, 
and affirm our own liberty resolutely by using it. More- 
over, we must insist upon the right of every opinion to a 
hearing—and upon our right to hear it. For this there are 
two final reasons: First, it is our duty to abstract from every 
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opinion whatsoever of truth there is in it for the public good 
—and it is well to remember that no opinion gains a con- 
siderable social endorsement which does not embody some 
aspect of truth or arise from some aspect of human need for 
which the existing synthesis makes no room; and second, 
in the interest of public safety and a quiet life we cannot 
allow erroneous opinion to be driven underground by sup- 
pression (for that is what always happens), there to grow 
in the dark and to become explosive. 

All this is no more than the fringe of the discussion. 
There are other grave issues involved in it. The high and 
unprecedented concentration of authority in governments, 
itself an evil and the parent of others, such as the undue 
power vested in administrative departments; the doped press; 
the prevailing bias in education—these and a score of mat- 
ters need to be looked into. Indeed the whole problem of 


Women Physicians and Woman's Health 


The Y. W. C. 


OR six weeks the International Conference of Women 

Physicians, brought together by invitation of the 

Social Morality Committee of the War Work Council 

of the National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, has been considering “ways in which the 
physical condition of women may be improved and their 
ignorance and immaturity of attitude toward sex and emo- 
tional health eliminated.” Their conclusions are embodied 
in a set of findings adopted at the closing sessions, which are 
reproduced on the opposite page. 

The findings committee was divided into three sections, to 
consider respectively questions connected with physical 
health, with psychology, and with legislative measures. It 
was the intention that resolutions brought before the con- 
ference for approval should represent the committee’s inter- 
pretation of the consensus of the conference as shown in its 
discussions, and subjects which had not been adequately dis- 
cussed in the meetings were therefore ruled out. The psy- 
chological section brought in no report, because when they 
came together they found that while they had “a great deal 
in common as friends,” as psychologists they were “able to 
agree only on platitudes.” 

The whole of the closing day—until seven o’clock in the 
evening—was devoted to considering the reports of the find- 
ings committee. The resolutions as finally adopted represent 
no mere formal assent, carelessly accorded. Each statement 
was examined conscientiously by the body of voters, and 
many of them as finally adopted were very different in form 
from the committee’s original proposal. It was necessary to 
find the common ground on which Americans and Europeans 
and Orientals and South Americans could agree. It was 
necessary to keep within the limits of what a group of women 
physicians could suitably pronounce upon. It was neces- 
sary, finally, to get the thought expressed with sufficient 
clarity and precision to satisfy the representatives of the 
Latin countries and Great Britain, and in this respect the 
foreign delegates gave the easy-going Americans a valuable 
course of instruction. No little credit for the outcome be- 
longs to the unwearied skill of the interpreter, who was quick 
to seize the essential thought of every speaker and to make 
it comprehensible to the conferenc. 

The most frequent occurrence, throughout the day, was a 
request from one of the French women for “des eclairecisse- 
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freedom in the new world calls for exploration. For, exce ot 


that new world be conceived in liberty and its polities be | 
worked out in a setting of free unfettered discussion, it may | 
turn out to be a sepulcher. se . 

It is this that gives significance to the visit of a small group | 
of British liberals who are now in this country and who met | 
a large company of like-minded Americans in conference in ~ 
New York in September. This meeting was in a very real ! 
sense a portent—for it was essentially a meeting of the 
young; and it is probably but the beginning of a British. 
American cooperation in the task of defining and achieving | 
that liberty which in the new world will enable every man 
to grow into that full distinctive human thing it is in him to 
be and to give him “a man’s full share in what is going on in 
life,” a task for which the common inheritance of the two 


peoples clearly makes them out. 


¢ 
A. Conference | 


ments” on the exact meaning of an ambiguous phrase, or for — 
an explanation of the “portee” (range and bearing) of a — 
vague declaration. a 

The first resolution under the paragraph numbered 18, © 
read, as proposed by the committee, “That the establishment _ 
of the maternity and paternity of the illegitimate child be 
required.” On the protest of the women from the Latin 
countries that to “require” establishment of “maternity” 
would increase the amount of infanticide, the mother was 
left out of the resolution altogether; and on consideration 
that the mother might not always wish to have the paternity 
of the child established, the original austerity of the demand 
was mitigated to its present form. A statement to the effect” 
that “dentistry might, with advantage, be incorporated in ~ 
the medical profession,” was omitted altogether—partly be- — 
cause the Scandinavian delegates objected, on the ground — 
that in their countries only five years’ training is required for — 
dentists, ten for doctors. . 

During the closing week of the conference, there was also ~ 
in session a “national convention” of delegates from four- — 
teen organizations of women, invited by the same Y. W. C. A. © 
committee with a view to devising some machinery through ~ 
which the program adopted by the conference might be fur- ~ 
thered in the United States. There were delegates from the 
following organizations: the National Council of Women, ~ 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, the Council of Jew- — 
ish Women, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the a 
Medical Women’s National Association, the Woman’s De- . 
partment of the National Civic Federation, the National — 
League of Women Workers, the National Women’s Trade © 
Union League, the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, ~ 
the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associ- © 
ation, the National Conference of Deans of Women, and the — 
Business and Professional Women’s League. Under the — 
chairmanship of Mrs. Philip N. Moore of St. Louis, a plan © 
of cooperation was devised whereby these fourteen organiza- e 
tions of nation-wide scope, and other national organizations — 
of women which may wish to come into the movement in ~ 
the future, are to be organized for promoting the conclusions © 
reached by the conference of physicians. No new organiza- 
tion is created; simply a set of rules has been adopted, pro- — 
viding for a form of association among these organizations 
which have a natural interest in the health of women, to be 
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1. That in the future positive health education should form an 
{ important part of the work of physicians, in that it is the 
Pi essential means for the prevention of illness and the estab- 
, lishment of a new attitude toward health. 
Whereas exercise is necessary to good health, particularly 
under modern conditions of life, resolved: 

(a) That communities be urged to supply easily acces- 
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4 sible facilities for such exercise, namely, public 

gymnasia, swimming pools, recreation and health 
centers. 


(b) That women be stimulated through health educa- 
tion to make full use of these opportunities. 

3. That women be urged to adopt fashions of dress consistent 
with freedom of movement, physical development, and fitness 
for the wearer’s particular occupation. 

(a) Young girls should be dissuaded from wearing 
corsets. 

(b) Boots and shoes should be selected chiefly with a 
view to conforming to the natural form of the foot 
and the manufacture of such shoes should be defin- 
itely encouraged. 

4. Whereas menstruation is a physiological function: 

(a) Women should be taught not to consider it as a nec- 
essary ailment but to regard any significant devia- 
tion from comfort as an abnormal condition which 
should be corrected. 

(b) Women should be educated to understand that sys- 
tematic physical exercise and an_ uninterrupted 
routine of life have a beneficial effect upon this 
function. 

5. Whereas the physical integrity of the race is dependent upon 
a healthy maternity: 

(a) Women should be educated to recognize the im- 
portance of following during pregnancy a routine 
of life based on modern medical knowledge. 

(b) Society should be urged to assure good hygienic 
conditions to every pregnant and nursing woman. 

(c) Women should be insured for maternity. 

6. Whereas it is of great importance to all nations that their 
citizens should always be at a maximum of their physical 
power, we advocate that 

(a) Periodic regular physical examination of infants and 
children up to the school-leaving age be made, and 
means be taken to make it possible for the child to 
obtain whatever treatment is recommended. 

(b) Adults also be encouraged similarly to present them- 
selves for such regular periodic examination. 

(c) People be encouraged especially to present them- 
selves for such examination before marriage. 

7. Whereas appetizing, nutritious food, well cooked, is neces- 
sary for health, again we advocate that 

(a) People should be instructed in food values and en- 
couraged to arrange their diet wisely, and especially 
that fresh food, such as milk, leafy vegetables and 
fruits, should be recommended as a necessary part 
of the regular dietary. 

(b) The authorities should be urged to provide oppor- 
tunity to obtain the same at reasonable rates and 
under sanitary supervision. 

8. Methods of vocational guidance should be developed in order 
to help the individual to find the work suited to his or her 
capacity, strength or taste. 

9. Whereas many diseases from which workers suffer are due 
to the conditions under which they labor, physicians should 
work to have every means taken to investigate further these 
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conditions and to remove those which are responsible for ill 
health. 

10. Whereas ill health is responsible for a large proportion of 
destitution, all workers should be insured against accident 
and sickness. 

ll. The conference expresses its satisfaction of the fact that 
the League of Nations provided for an International Health — 
Bureau. 

12. Whereas sex education is necessary for all human beings in 
order that they may understand the complexities of their 
lives, as well as their duties to the social organism, and 
whereas an understanding of sex is one of the most effective 
ways of meeting the problems of prostitution and venereal 
disease, we are of the opinion that definite sex instruction 
should be given in all normal schools, training schools, med- 
ical colleges and universities in order that future parents and 
teachers may be enabled to handle the subject wisely as it 
comes up in the home and in the teaching of their own 
subjects; 

Resotvep that while waiting for this trained leadership 

we consider that it is necessary to continue sex education 

with the means now at our disposal, and in all social 
groups. 

13. Inasmuch as mental health is fully as important as physical 
health, we as medical women place ourselves on record in 
support of a movement to make all schools and colleges re- 
sponsive to the emotional and instinctive, as well as the in- 
tellectual needs of children and young people, to the end 
that education may become an instrument for teaching the 
best social adjustments possible. 

14. Whereas the “double standard,” with its trail of prostitution 
and clandestine relationships, has brought infinite human 
degradation, 

BE ir RESOLVED, that we affirm our conviction that morality 

makes equal demands on both sexes. [Unanimous] 

15. Recognizing that prostitution, fostering the white slave trade 
and spreading venereal disease, is not a social necessity, we re- 
solve that the most important measure toward its abolition is 
sex education to a single standard of self-control. 

16. In the conviction that regulation is unjust and is in no sense 
preventive of disease, we recommend that it be abolished 
wherever it exists. 

17. Further, we recommend: 

(a) Severe punishment for the exploitation of persons 
for vice in any of its forms, acting equally on both 
SEXES. 

(b) Early and sufficient care of subnormal individuals. 

(c) Establishment of accessible and free clinics for those 
suffering from venereal disease. 

(d) Education of the public to the need of early and 
prolonged treatment for venereal disease. 

(e) In all social legislation women should participate, 
not only in law making but also on all preventive, 
curative and law enforcing bodies. 

18. Believing that no child should be stigmatized because of the 
circumstances of its birth, be it resolved 

(a) That an investigation of the paternity of the illegiti- 
mate child be required; 

(b) That support be shared by the parents according to 
the economic status of each; 

(c) That material rights be the same for the illegitimate 
as for the legitimate child. 

19. Whereas monogamous marriage seems the most desirable 
ideal to uphold, resolved, that this conference go on record 
as approving those factors in education and economic con- 
ditions which make early monogamous marriage possible. 


‘snown as the Women’s Foundation for Social Health. There 
is to be a House of Delegates, consisting of five representa- 
Hives from each national organization participating in the 
movement and five “women at large.” Chosen by the House 
of Delegates will be a Board of Trustees, charged with the 
Wexecutive responsibility, and working through five “technical 
committees,” as follows: Health and Sex Education, Health 
(Opportunities, Industrial Conditions, Living Conditions, 
(Legislation. 

When this plan was presented by Mrs. Moore to the con- 
ference on its closing afternoon a vote of most hearty en- 
ldorsement was given. While it has no binding force on the 
foreign delegates, the hope was expressed that they might 
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use their influence to secure in their own countries the for- 
mation of similar cooperative associations. 

Notwithstanding the sharp differences of opinion which 
arose over the adoption of the findings, it was obvious that 
the members of the conference had ended their six weeks 
together with mutual confidence and respect, with a better un- 
derstanding of one another and of one another’s background, 
with in short the foundations of enduring friendship and co- 
operation well established. On the day following the close 
of the conference an international organization of women 
physicians was created by representatives of fifteen coun- 
tries, through which, as well as by more informal means, 
the associations formed here may be kept up. 


Retaliation or Treatment? 


A Criticism of American Prisons Addressed 
to Those Who Administer Them 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


HE efforts of the American people to reform crim- 

inals- by making life practically unbearable for 

them were roundly condemned before the members 

of the American Prison Association three weeks ago. 
A touch of the dramatic was afforded by the fact that the 
audience contained many wardens, superintendents of refor- 
matories and others who were employing, in their official 
capacities at home, some of the very methods of repression, 
humiliation and harsh discipline that came in for sharp 
criticism. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the associ- 
ation had not in a generation listened to such a flaming 
arraignment of our current penal methods. “I have no hesi- 
tation in declaring”—one indictment ran—“that as a rule 
our prisons do little or nothing to bring about the moral 
reformation of those committed to them. I will go further 
and assert that the vast majority of the men, women and chil- 
dren who come out from our prisons, come out worse than 
when they went in.” 

The time was ripe for plain speaking. Thousands of par- 
ents had seen their sons leave proudly for France during the 
war, only to discover a few months later that these sons were 
serving long sentences in military prisons; a new interest in 
penal procedure was thereby evoked. By making felons of 
many of our political and economic nonconformists, we have 
turned the eyes of other thousands upon our prison walls. 
The American prison is in the public mind more promin- 
ently than ever before. Will it satisfy the humanitarian sen- 
timent of the American people? 

The arraignment before the prison association was started 
by George W. Kirchwey. Mr. Kirchwey served as warden of 
Sing Sing during six months of Thomas Mott Osborne’s 
interrupted administration. Since then he has acted as ad- 
visor to several state prison commissions and has visited 
prisons widely in other states. He spoke, therefore, from 
first hand acquaintance with his subject. Reading from what 
he called the “charter” of the American Prison Association, 
the declaration of principles adopted by its founders at their 
first meeting in 1870, Mr. Kirchwey called attention to some 
of the passages in that statement: 


The treatment of criminals by society is for the protection of society. 
But since such treatment is directed to the criminal rather than to 
the crime, its great object should be his moral regeneration. Hence 
the supreme aim of prison discipline is the reformation of criminals, 
not the infliction of vindicative suffering. * * 

The prisoner’s destiny should be placed, measurably, in his own 
hands; he must be put into circumstances where he will be able, 
through his own exertions, to continually better his own condition. 
A regulated self-interest must be brought into play and made \con- 
stantly operative. 

The prisoner’s self-respect should be cultivated to the utmost, and 
every effort made to give back to him his manhood. There is no 
greater mistake in the whole compass of penal discipline, than its 
studied imposition of degradation as a part of punishment. Such im- 
position destroys every better impulse and aspiration. It crushes the 
weak, irritates the strong and indisposes all to submission and 
reform, * °F." 

In prison administration, moral forces should be relied upon, with 
as little admixture of physical force as possible, and organized per- 
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suasion be made to take the place of coercive restraint, the obje 
being to make upright and industrious freemen rather than orderly 
and obedient prisoners. 

How far, asked Mr. Kirchwey, has the association lived up 
to these principles. The answer, he said, was to be found — 
“in the present state of our jail and prison systems in every 
part of the country.” He described some of the conditions — 
that, he said, were familiar to all present. He called atten- 7 
tion to the idleness in which half the inmates of Pennsyl- — 
vania state prisons are constantly kept, and asked what effect 
this was likely to have upon their fitness to lead industrious 
lives after their release. He pictured the man whom he 
found standing at the door of a cell in a Pennsylvania prison ~ 
and who, when the warden answered his plea for something — 
to do with a half-hearted assurance that the “matter would ~ 
be taken up,” replied, “You said the same thing on this very — 
spot two years ago, sir, and nothing has come of it.” He ~ 
took his audience to the state prison at Joliet, Ill., where two 
years ago three hundred men were reported to be in hand- 
cuffs, just purchased by the new warden, as a disciplinary ~ 
measure. He reminded his hearers of the exposure made by — 
a New York newspaper at about the same time of the New © 
Jersey state prison at Trenton, where men were commonly — 
chained to the wall in underground dungeons, and where one — 
man who wore a ball and chain“for over four years finally © 
went insane. He declared that “at least one of the prisons ~ 
of this state (New York) is known the country over as a _ 
‘hell hole’ of brutality and criminal neglect.” But he did 
not confine himself to these exceptional instances of brutal © 
treatment. He pictured the prevailing practice of shutting © 
men up singly in steel cells, like animals, and asked what — 
this might be supposed to do to their morale. He described ~ 
the system of innumerable rules by which men are subjected © 
to “degrading and senseless restrictions” upon their move- 
ments, and outlined the round of harsh punishments that — 
are inflicted for violations of discipline. He referred to the — 
repressive effect of being compelled to live like an auto-— 
maton, with no opportunity to exercise discretion, choice, — 
initiative or any of the faculties that are needed in the world | 
at large. He mentioned solitary confinement, and asked © 
what magic of reformation lay in punishing men by shutting i 
them up for days and even weeks at a time in semi-dark, ” 
isolated cells, with only boards and blankets to sleep on, — 
with nothing to do but think and with only bread and water | 
for food. He spoke of the practice in some prison: {notably ~ 
the United States civil penitentiaries) of adding to the sever- — 
ity of this punishment by shackling the wrists of men to the — 
doors of their cells so that they are compelled to stand for 
eight hours a day and can move only enough to shift the 
weight from one foot to another. He told of a lad whom he ~ 
found in a steel cage in a solitary cell in a well-known refor- 
matory for youths—the cage so small that to sit down in it _ 
would have been impossible—and whose offense was that | 
he had whispered to a fellow-inmate on a particularly warm © 
day, “It’s damn. hot.” In the adjoining cell a Negro was ; 


-/nfined for “impertinence” to a shop forman, and his im- 
/ortinence consisted in having “rolled his eyes” at the fore- 
an when that official refused to permit him to visit the 
ilet. This kind of punishment, said Mr. Kirchwey, is in- 
cted in the name of what many prison officials call “dis- 
oline,” and he asked what effect such “discipline” has 
_ yon the attitude, self-respect and manhood of those who are 
-4bjected to it. 

|, Picking up copies of the Survey, Mr. Kirchwey spoke of 
‘Inditions in the United States Disciplinary Barracks [mili- 
+ ty prison] at Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas, and in Kansas 
junty jails, as described recently in this magazine. He read 
jecifically the reply of the deputy jailer of the Shawnee 
junty jail, Mr. McCall, who, when asked what he did with 
at prisoners who refused to obey orders, said, “We go in 
vid knock the guts out of those fellows.” 

eo) “Now,” said Mr. Kirchwey, leaning forward toward his 
tdience, “I venture to assert that the attitude of these two 
1 n, Deputy McCall and the superintendent of the reforma- 
iy referred to, fairly represent the attitude of the average 
“(ison administrator in the United States today. If he cares 
iiything at all for the reformation of the prisoner, he be- 
“#yves that such reformation is to be accomplished through 
vi2 method of discipline—and discipline to him means a 
lage of hardship, aggravated by arbitrary and senseless re- 
Jictions, enforced by harsh and degrading punishments.” 
Half of the audience that heard these words was composed 
“id prison administrators. To some of them Mr. Kirchwey 
wus indicting common and necessary practices in penal pro- 
sidure. To some, however, he was sounding a true note in 
ji2 modern attitude toward crime and the offender; such 
fore the more progressive wardens and superintendents who 
Wve tried to make their own institutions as reformative as 
issible. 

of When he had finished his recital, Mr. Kirchwey turned 
‘Jain to the declaration of principles enunciated fifty years 
ido by the forerunners of those whom he was addressing. 
ss); declared: 


‘Siere we have sharply contrasted the two methods, as far asunder 
7 @the poles, whereby it may be sought to bring about the moral re- 
Wheration of the wrong-doer—the method of stern repression and 


isiniliation, which most of us practice, and the method of the free 


*®ansion and development of the better nature of the offender, in. 


yich we have professed to believe. 

«i cannot believe that to truss a man up by the wrists and to compel 
@ to stand for eight hours a day in a solitary cell makes him a 
“ter man. I cannot believe that to confine a man in a cell, under 
Hiditions of filth and degradation tends to the cultivation of his 
Gei-respect. I cannot believe that to make him the victim of senseless 
“ml arbitrary restrictions on his natural freedom and to punish him 
‘jno humane man punishes a dog, tends to create respect for law 
>of order. 

© charge that the American Prison Association has defaulted. For 
®3\y years we have wandered in the wilderness, turning our backs on 
8) pillar of fire which was set to light our way. And we have failed, 
3 iprly and dismally failed, to reach the promised land. It is time 
e us to do one of two things: either to reafirm our belief in the 
‘@aciples which the fathers of this association proclaimed and then 
‘out from this meeting resolved to put those principles into effect, 
‘i\frankly and freely to draft a new charter, to declare that the time 
i) come when we do not adhere to the principles of reformation and 
jth, and to declare our faith in the practices of harshness, re- 
“ssion and degradation that I have attempted to describe. 


aThe effect of this was dramatic. Hardly had Mr. Kirch- 
‘Vy taken his seat when a warden was on his feet, asking 
tizrily, “Doesn’t the doctor know that there are institutions 


aithis country that do live up to the declaration of principles 
it he has read?” 
4) ‘I thank God that there are, and I thank God that I know 


t 
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them,” was Mr. Kirchwey’s reply. “But they are as manna 
in the wilderness, as oases in the desert.” 


The Reaction 

Following the completion of other papers the meeting, 
which had been called adjourned, reconvened to discuss Mr. 
Kirchwey and his remarks. Several speakers bitterly assailed 
him. Others praised the reforms that have been accom- 
plished in various institutions. Several spoke in defense of 
Mr. Kirchwey. One state commissioner of charities and cor- 
rections warned some of the wardens present that unless they 
listened to the new notes being sounded in penal pro- 
cedure they would “‘not come back to many more meetings of 
the prison association.” Out of all the discussion, two facts 
emerged concerning the impression that he had made upon — 
the minds of the wardens: (1) That his indictment was too 
inclusive and did not do justice to the good institutions; 
and (2) that he did not make allowance for the reforms that 
have been advocated by the American Prison Association 
since its founding. His answer to this was made at a later 
meeting before the smaller audience of the Wardens’ Associ- 
ation. He said that he had not undertaken to review the his- 
tory of the prison association in detail and admitted that it 
had been instrumental in effecting a number of needed 
changes in prison methods. He said that he believed that 
many of those who were disposed to criticize him for his 
remarks would agree with him if they could rid themselves 
of the idea that he had meant to make a personal attack upon 
them. In conclusion he reiterated his charges against our 
current practices and pointed out that no matter how deeply 
we might resent having the fact called to our attention, it 
still remained true that American prisons do not as a rule 
reform the offenders committed to their care. 

It was in a wholly different tone and with a wholly dif- 
ferent approach that Dr. William Healy, at another meeting, 
brought to bear his searching questions in regard to our 
failure to study the results of our methods. Why, asked Dr. 
Healy, is there “so little real study and accurate statement 
of results” in penology? The farmer, the manufacturer, the 
business man, the artist, he pointed out, are all anxious for 
results in their own fields and are constantly checking up 
their own successes and failures. The penologist must do 
the same thing if he is to know where he stands. Dr. Healy, 
who is at present director of the Judge Baker Foundation in 
Boston, has done more than any other one man to induce 
criminologists to “go to the criminal for the facts” in regard 
to the causes of misconduct and the kinds of treatment 
needed. It was eminently appropriate, therefore, that he 
should be the one to advocate a similar method for studying 
the results of such treatment. 

The job of the penologist, he said, is to influence conduct 
—to modify human behavior. The only way, therefore, that 
he can estimate success, is precisely to measure his workin 
terms of that influence. He must go into the field and see 
what becomes of the individuals who have been in his cus- 
tody. “I cannot see,” said Dr. Healy, “that the reckoning of 
essential success or failure can be made except in the terms 
that the physician uses for his results—in terms of how 
patients react while under cure and how they progress 
afterwards. 


Why is there so little reporting of failures, he asked. Is 
it because people in administrative positions are loth to cast 
any reflection upon the political party under which they 
serve? Or is it professional or institutional rivalry, or fear 
of losing positions through possible implication of official 
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incompetence? Is it indifference, he asked, or the fixed be- 


lief that nothing better can be done? Or is it sheer lack of 


vision—the failure to see that work with delinquents and 
criminals can be built up to the dignity of a real science? 
“I think it most remarkable,” he added, “that those who 
have had the daily care of offenders over months and years 
do not ponder with all their might and main over what their 
regime has done — did it make any difference to behavior 
tendencies, did it injure, deteriorate, inspire, educate, 
strengthen?” It seems as if ordinary curiosity, he declared, 
would lead to a careful study of outcomes. 


Recommitments 


Whatever the reason, the fact of failure is evident enough, 
he said. The one word recidivism suggests the truth. “An 
enormous number of individuals recommit offenses after 
being taken in hand by society,” he declared. His state- 
ments in this regard were given striking corroboration by 
another speaker, who pointed out that the records of one 
prison showed that over three hundred persons had each 
served at least fifty terms within its walls. In another state, 
in which 21,793 persons were imprisoned during one year, 
13,576 admitted having served a total of 85,229 prior terms, 
or an average of more than seven terms each for this enor- 
mous number of individuals. “As I think sometimes of 
_ prisoners being handed back to society unchanged or deteri- 
orated after sentences served, I picture the hospital which 
would turn out its patients uncured, with the original ailment 
not understand and not investigated, or even with diseases ac- 
quired within its walls. How would one rate the efficiency 
~ eof such an institution?” asked Dr. Healy. 

In suggesting some of the things that a study of results 
‘ought to cover, Dr. Healy mentioned, first, statements and 
figures that “relate outcomes to special methods used.” 
Even within prison walls there are sometimes considerable 
variations in the treatment given to prisoners and what we 
- want to know is the effect of these methods in terms of sub- 
sequent conduct. This will require knowledge of (a) the 
physical and mental capacities of offenders; (b) of person- 
ality characteristics, as being something over and beyond 
capacities; (c) of the trend of the offender’s thoughts and 
opinions; and (d) of habits, such as those involving drugs, 
alcohol, the sex instinct, or even delinquency itself as a 
formed habit. 

Then, to estimate the real values of treatment and pre- 
vention, we must include in our reckoning (e) the influential 
elements of environment offered the offender after the law 
has taken him in hand. What were his reactions in the arti- 
ficial environment of the institutions—did he conform suc- 
cessfully there? And placed back in society, was he a fail- 
ure under the conditions that originally started his delinquent 
trends; or was he a failure under new and better conditions; 
or did he ever have after his incarceration or treatment what 
would be obviously at all suitable for him in the way of 
moral and mental surroundings? 

Finally (f) were any new elements of importance injected 
into the situation: the disheartenings of a bad reputation, 
police persecution, meeting acquaintances known first in the 
institution, utilizing practices first learned during segrega- 
tion, or any other fact of this sort? In short, what we par- 
ticularly wish to learn, said Dr. Healy, is how this or that 
type of individual, influenced by this or that type of causa- 
tion, after receiving this specific treatment, did conduct 
himself in the special environment to which he went out. 

Dr. Bernard Glueck, also a psychiatrist, carried the criti- 
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our founders,” he asked, “when these resolutions are far in 


cism of both Mr. Kirchwey and Dr. Healy a step forward, 
He asked whether society actually wanted anything bett 

at present than the conditions described by Mr. Kirchwey. 
It is not wardens and prison administrators, he said, at whos 
door the ultimate responsibility for these conditions is to — 
be laid, but the entire population, who in the last analys 
determine what kind of prisons there shall be. Society sti I 
believes, he said, in the principle of retaliation. Moreover, i 
it selects its administrators by political methods in the main; — 
it does not choose them on the basis of special fitness or 
training. “How can we live up to the noble resolutions of © 


. 9 
advance of the desires of those who support our prisons and 
reformatories?” 


Dr. Glueck then asked what is the guiding principle o 
prison procedure. It is, he said, administration—the theo 
underlying the whole practice of our criminal law. From } 
the moment an offender is arrested until he has served his 
prison sentence and is restored to society, he is put through — 
a process of “administration.” The very courtroom itself 
based upon that conception. Its object is not to understan 
the individual brought into it or to devise treatment that ~ 
will benefit him, but to establish the single fact of his guilt 
or innocence. Having done that, it sends him to an institu-_ 
tion where he is again administered”. The huge cell block, — 
with hundreds and even thousands of men living congre- — 
gately; the guards, who are in effect watchmen and police- 
men; the rules prescribing minute details of conduct; the 
organization of industries, commonly with an eye to output 
rather than the training of inmates; the crowding of men 
into a single gigantic mess hall; the use of set punishments for” 
offenses—all of these are designed with a view to making 
administration easy and safe. Often this embodies the very 
antithesis of treatment. Ry 


Society’s Responsibility 


Prisons ought to be designed, said Dr. Glueck, to afford 
flexible and appropriate ways of handling the various kinds 
of persons who enter them. They ought to look upon them ~ 
selves as places for effecting “cures,” namely, alterations in — 
conduct. The lesson of all this is that prisons will continue 
to be centers of administration until society wants them to be 
centers of treatment. Dr. Glueck did not think that no im 
provements could be brought about by present superintend- _ 
ents and wardens, but he believed that until we use other 
methods of securing our officials and give them different facil-_ 
ities for handling offenders, we must expect what we now have 
—cages for keeping men locked up, discipline that aims at 
repression and punishment—in a word, recidivism and little, 
if any, diminution of crime. - 


;, 


That all of this criticism of our penal methods was needed _ 
was indicated by some of the responses that it evoked. The 
very conception that the offender’s conduct can ever be im 
proved still finds skeptics among those who actually have | 
charge of him. As one former official of a state department | 
of prisons said, “What some of these speakers need to learn is 
that the fellow who gets into prison is crooked and nothing | 
will ever make him straight.” Another declared that it was” | 
the conscious purpose of the institutions in his state never to. | 
let the inmates forget “that they are prisoners.” The day of | 
real criminal therapy cannot be close at hand so long as | 
these opinions prevail. And the way to bring it about, as 
Dr. Glueck pointed out, is to enlighten the public by as con- 


tinuous a process of education as all the forces in the field’ | 
can achieve. | 
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The Social Unit In Cincinnati 


An Experiment in Organization 


By Edward T. Devine 


Local Background and 
History 


1 | N 1910 Cincinnati was about one hundred miles east of 
| the center of population of the United States and about 
seventy miles southeast of its median point. It was 
) thirteenth in rank among American cities, having fallen 
| jom tenth place in 1900, ninth in 1890, and seventh in 1880. 
‘or forty years its rate of increase of population has been 
‘)ss than that of any other city of equal or larger size. More 
arly than any other large and important American city, 
t incinnati may be said to have a stationary population. 
a Municipal Finances 
a The economic and financial condition of the city has been 
*}:ch.as to give grave concern to its citizens. For some years 
1e Pe caicipality has had to resort to borrowed money to 
es current expenses. Its debt is rapidly rising. State 
¥gislation has fixed a rigid maximum tax rate, which has 
biiready been reached. Property valuation for the purpose 
' taxation is not less than 100 per cent of actual values and 
jas, in fact, reduced in 1918 as being in excess of market 
ices. The destruction by national pretibial of the profit- 
Ii ole liquor industry, the loss of capital invested in a very 
irge carriage industry because of changes in methods of 
Sansportation, and the shrinkage in the packing industry, the 
ifothing industry, and other lines of manufacture, are enu- 
Yferated as outstanding conditions in the report by Dr. Fred- 
Hick A. Cleveland to the Mayor’s Advisory Commission on 
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REPORT OF EVALUATING COMMITTEE 


yw HE Committee appointed by the National Social Unit 
L Organization to appraise the social work aspects of its 
19 activities during the past three years in the Brighton-Mohawk 
20 District in Cincinnati arranged with Dr. Edward T. Devine to 
0% study at close range and report on the work for the Committee. 
A As many members of the Committee as could get together 
to] held a meeting in New York city and discussed Dr. Devine’s 
a) report. The report has also been placed in the hands of all 
oa) the members of the committee and members of the committee 
vo have been given full opportunity to comment in writing on the 
i subject matter of the report. The committee is unanimous 
@ in its opinion that Dr. Devine has made a careful examination 
of the work and that his report embodies a fair appraisal at 
once of the theories upon which the work was based, the 
divergent opinions of those who have known the work inti- 
mately, and the results which have thus far been attained by 
this unique experiment and demonstration. 
I It is unanimous also in its concluding with Dr. Devine that 
od these results have been sufficiently substantial and are sufh- 
bh ciently significant to make it very desirable that it should be 
co continued for another period of at least three years, at which 
“if time a fuller and more complete statement as to results will 
| be possible. 
(Signed) Baitey B. Burritt, New York, Chairman. 
Freperic Atmy, Buffalo. 
Kart DE ScHwernitz, Philadelphia. 
i} Harry L. Hopxins, New Orleans. 
Jor D. Hunter, Chicago. 
SHERMAN C. Kincs.ey, Cleveland. 
Porter R. Ler, New York. 
J. Prentice Murpuy, Boston. 
Morris D. Watpman, New York. 
Frank E. Wine, Rochester. 
Owen R. Lovesoy, New York. 


October 24, 1919. Homer Foxks, New York. 


the financial condition of the city of Cincinnati. Dr. Cleve- 
land is able to reach the conclusion that Cincinnati is neither 
tax-ridden nor debt-ridden, and that the city is warranted 
in borrowing money even to meet current expenses until the 
state tax law can be changed. None the less the present con- 
dition is one of disrepair and inadequate facilities. City 
property—streets, sewers, buildings, furniture, etc.—is nearly 
all in bad repair. Paving has been neglected, the street 
cleaning service of the city is impaired, and sewers have been 
allowed to accumulate debris. 


_ Lack of Community Consciousness 

Dr. Cleveland, in attempting to find an answer to the ques- 
tion as to why the population of the city has not kept pace 
with other industrial and commercial centers of the Middle 
West and why the city has lost, or is threatened with losing, 
its pre-eminence in certain industries, refers to an incident 
in connection with the discussion of propsals for improving 
the terminal railway facilities. He discovered that three - 
different plans were proposed by various groups of citizens 
and that “there seemed to be no habit or assumption in the 
community which required that the several proponents sit 
down together and try to come to a conclusion as to what 
was for the best interests of the city as a whole*****. Each 
proponent or group went before a committee of the City 
Council and tried to ‘put over’ his or their own particular 


plan. Instead of developing team work, an open fight 
started.” 


From this incident and from the fact that it was repre- 
sented to him on all sides that this was the usual way of 

“putting over” things, Dr. Cleveland concludes that the 
citizens of Cincinnati “have not developed a group conscious- 
ness, a sense of community interest which is superior to. per- 
sonal advantage, which finds expression in organized means 
for finding out what is for the best interest of the city. as a 
whole before citizens are asked to back anything or public 
authorities or investors are appealed to for the powers and 
the funds to make these conclusions real.” 


Effect on Present Experiment 


It is obvious that an experiment in social organization 

made on the background of the economic and social condi- 
tions above outlined will be likely to meet with a different 
fate from that which might be expected from exactly the same 
experiment in a city of rapidly increasing population, ex- 
panding industry, and abundant resources directly available 
for municipal purposes. If community consciousness is de- 
ficient, there will be likely to be sharper clashes of public 
opinion and exceptional difficulty in reaching any consensus 
as to the success or failure of the experiment. If, in addition 
to these somewhat unfavorable conditions, we recall that the 
past two years have been a period in which, because of the 
war and its consequences, passions have been easily inflamed, 
accusations of disloyalty and radicalism have been easily 
made and eagerly believed, and when we realize that Cin- 
cinnati, partly because a considerable part of its population 
is of German ancestry, has had a worse case of war hysteria 
than the average city, so that public officials, social agencies, 
and private citizens have been even more liable to unfounded 
attack than in most other cities, we shall be in better position 
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to estimate certain of the minor difficulties in the way of 
forming a sound conclusion in regard to the Social Unit in 
Cincinnati. 

The Brighter Side 


The reader will please recall that this report is not an 
evaluation of Cincinnati. Volumes might be written in just 
praise of the better side of the civic life of the community. 
In education, both higher and elementary, Cincinnati has an 
enviable record. Its University has of recent years improved 
its equipment and extended its service. In secondary educa- 
tion the well known experiment of dovetailing education and 
industry is one of the few national developments in this field 
which have attracted wide attention. The Cincinnati City 
Hospital, which has recently built an entirely new plant rep- 
resenting an investment of $4,000,000 and an annual outlay 
for operating expenses of over $400,000, is one of the best 
plants in the country for the public care of the sick. The 
city is justly proud of its hospital. 


Proposal for Health Center 

In 1916 public interest had been aroused, in Cincinnati, 
in the problem of a better coordination of public health 
activities and in the development of preventive medicine. 
Dr. J. H. Landis, a physician of high standing and of vigor- 
ous personality, not unlike that of his distinguished brother, 
Judge Landis of Chicago, was at the head of the Health De- 
partment. Mr. William J. Norton, who is perhaps the most 
energetic exponent of the federation idea in social work, was 
secretary of the Council of Social Agencies. Mr. Courtenay 
Dinwiddie, who had been secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of Bellevue Hospital in New York city, was executive secre- 
tary of the Tuberculosis League. Mr. J. O. White, who had 
been long and favorably known to social workers as in charge 
of the Union Bethel and other social activities largely financed 
by Mr. Charles P. Taft, was at the head of the Department 
of Public Welfare. On Mr. Dinwiddie’s initiative the Muni- 
cipal Tuberculosis Committee had been formed for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a better alignment of the medical and 
social forces for the stamping out of tuberculosis. The mem- 
bers of this committee and other citizens were actively con- 
sidering the possibility of establishing a health center in 
Cincinnati, and with this in view had been obtaining informa- 
tion about health centers in New York and elsewhere. 


Origin of the Social Unit Idea 


For a period of six months in 1911-12 a Child Welfare 
‘Commission of five members carried on a health center ex- 
periment in Milwaukee. This experiment was interrupted by 
a change in the city administration. The secretary of this 
commission was Mr. Wilbur C. Phillips, who had previously 
had experience, in New York city, as the organizer of infants’ 
milk depots, first established on private funds as laboratories 
for social experimentation and demonstration. In 1913-14 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillips prepared the manuscript of a book 
developing the ideas which, to some extent, had been em- 
bodied in the brief experiment in Milwaukee. This manu- 
script, although still unpublished, was submitted for criticism 
to social and medical workers, and plans were made, in the 
summer of 1914, for securing funds to make a test of the 
plan in some typical American city. When the war broke 
out in Europe this campaign was postponed, but in the winter 
of 1915 a small group of people in Washington again became 
interested and a committee was organized, of which Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman, formerly chairman of the New York Com- 
mittee for the Reduction of Infant Mortality, was a member. 
By February, 1916, a temporary committee on organization 
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_two parts: a General Council and an Occupational Coun 


was formed, with Mrs. Harriman as chairman. In April, 
1916, the National Social Unit Organization was created at 
the residence of Mrs. Willard Straight, and it was announced 
that pledges of support toward the cost of a three-year dem 
onstration had been secured, amounting to $63,000. 


National Committee elected by the meeting was divided 


What Is the Social Unit? 


The Social Unit Organization was subsequently descri 
by a social worker of Cincinnati as a “nation-wide organiza: 
tion of people who have come together for the purpose of 
finding some way to increase health, happiness, and 
other good things of the earth, and of helping to do awa 
with poverty, misery, disease, and preventable death.” 

In the tentative draft of the report of the National Social 
Unit Organization prepared for national evaluators as a © 
preface to their work, the purpose of the organization | | 
stated to be “to promote a type of democratic community — 
organization through which the citizenship as a whole can 
participate directly in the control of community affairs, © 
while at the same time making constant use of the highest ~ 
technical skill available.” bi 

The reconciliation of these two principles—participation 
by the ultimate beneficiaries of social work, the whole body 
of residents in a given community; and participation by 
technical specialists in the various fields of community ser 
vice on a definite plan which insures that neither shall dis 
appear or be obscured—are what I understand to be unique 
in the Social Unit Organization. ‘" 


The Local Social Unit 


The four features of the Social Unit Organization as it” 
was finally developed in the Mohawk-Brighton District are 
enumerated as follows: 


1. The Citizens Council of thirty-one members, chosen by local 
Block Councils, which are in turn elected by residents of 
the blocks, every one of either sex over eighteen years of 
age residing in the block having the right to vote for the 
Block Councils. It is estimated that each of the thirty-one 
blocks includes a population of approximately one hundred 
families or five hundred people. 4 
Occupational Council, composed at present of the elected — 
representatives of seven skilled groups serving, although not 
necessarily resident, in the district. The Occupational 
Council is elected by group councils organized in the follow- 
ing skilled groups: physicians, nurses, recreational workers, 
teachers, social workers, ministers, and trade unionists. a 
General Council, which has full control over all neighbor: 
hood programs, made up of the members of the Citizens 
Council and the Occupational Council sitting together. 
Council of Executives, consisting of the three executives” 
of the three councils above named. q 


2. the 


3.) he 


4. The 


The Choice of Cincinnati } 

Cincinnati was chosen from among several competing _ 

cities, after careful consideration, for ten reasons set forth 
in the report of the Executive Committee of the National © 
Organization under date of November 9, 1916. It is all the’ 
more relevant, in the present inquiry, to quote these reasons | 
in full, for the reason that some of them seem to have proved — 
less valid than was anticipated, partly because of changes’ 
in the official personnel in Cincinnati, and partly because of © 
what seems to have been a hasty estimate of certain impor: 
tant features of the situation. 

1. From the standpoint _of social work, better cooperation is 
promised in Cincinnati than in any other city which the 
committee had under consideration. Eighty-five social _ 
agencies in that city are united in a federation known as 
the Council of Social Agencies. Organized with the exper- 
ience of the Cleveland Federation behind it, this Council 


is perhaps the most democratic, effective and hopeful fed-_ 
eration of its kind in the country. The Director of this 


i 
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Council has taken an active part in the effort to secure the 
unit program for Cincinnati. He is an unusually progressive 
man, whose chief interest in the program lies in its demo- 
cratic character. The leading social agencies in Cincinnati 


have pledged support to the unit experiment; have agreed | 


to relinquish work within the unit area when the occasion 
arises, and have further agreed to back the gradual exten- 
sion of the work (if successful) throughout the city, even 
if this should mean in the end their own elimination as 
social agencies. It may be said of social workers as a 
group in Cincinnati that they seem less bound by tradition, 
more open to new ideas, and especially more ready to 
attack the problem of reconstructing present methods of 
social work on a democratic, as opposed to a charitable, 
basis, than the social workers of any other city which has 
come under the committee’s notice. 


2. The head of the City Charities in Cincinnati promises his 


43. In 


' | 4. The 


hearty cooperation. He is a settlement worker, entirely 
in sympathy with the purpose and method of our program, 
and very close to those among the social workers who have 
been most active in advancing the claims of Cincinnati to 
the unit experiment. 

its four-million-dollar municipal hospital, closely affiliated 
with the municipal university, Cincinnati is committed to 
the public control of medical work, and the way has been 
paved for the reception of democratic ideas in medical 
organization. The unit plan was presented by the execu- 
tives to a group of forty or fifty leading physicians, repre- 
senting all elements in the medical profession. Unquali- 
fied support was promised by these men. 

cooperation of the Health Department is an important 
factor in the success of the unit program. The possibility 
of securing it has been a doubt in the minds of many who 
have heard the plan. It requires a very broad-minded pub- 
lic official to accept the idea ofa health center controlled 
by the medical profession and to join in so radical an 
experiment as this, with a mind open to whatever conclu- 
sions as to future health administration may be deduced 
therefrom. In Cincinnati, the Health Officer, Dr. J. H. 
Landis, is not a political appointee, but the executive officer 
of a Board of Health, composed in part of some of the 
most eminent physicians in the community. He is a health 
officer of national reputation, a popular figure in the city 
administration and a man who, by dint not only of his work 
but his personality, has a most unusual following among 
physicians and among the public at large. Dr. Landis is 
chairman of the committee which is trying to secure the 
unit program for Cincinnati. 


5. Public opinion in Cincinnati is prepared for the principles of 


cooperation and democracy which lie behind the unit 
program. 

(a) Cooperation has been very highly developed among 
business men, social workers, doctors, teachers and other 
individuals and groups. This is illustrated in the Council 
of Social Agencies, the Chamber of Commerce, which is 
a federation of some twenty-five business organizations, and 
the character of the public meetings which were arranged 
to hear and discuss the unit program, as presented by our 
executives. 

(b) Cincinnati is accustomed to looking at its problems 
from the standpoint of the best interests of the whole com- 
munity, rather than of any clique or group. In addition 
to its city hospital and university, it owns, for example, 
a city railroad which pays the city a profit of a half million 
a year. 

(c) Cincinnati is interested in the democratic and funda- 
mental aspects of the unit program. In the case of no 
group of people were the executives compelled to avoid dis- 
cussion of its underlying principles of organization for fear 
doubt might be aroused as to the practicability of the im- 
mediate program. On the contrary, these democratic 
aspects of the plan constituted apparently its chief merit 
in the eyes of the majority of those to whom it was pre- 
sented. 


6. Cincinnati, as somebody has described it, is “a northern city 


' 7. Cincinnati is a typical American city. 


with a southern exposure.” It is practically in the center 
of the most thickly populated section of the United States. 
For this reason, a successful demonstration of the unit 
program there will probably have a wider effect upon the 
country as a whole than would be the case if it were a 
city on the eastern border. 

It has the smallest per- 
centage (15 per cent) of foreign-born inhabitants of any 
city of its size in this country. It is an industrial community, 
but no single industry predominates to such an extent that 
a disturbance in that industry would seriously affect the 
community life. .The Mayor of Cincinnati has heard the 
program, talked with the executives and promised his hearty 
cooperation. 
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8. Cincinnati is a city of neighborhoods. Spread out over seven 
hills, its geography tends towards the development of dis- 
trict organization. Mothers’ clubs, Parent-Teachers’ clubs 
and so on connected with the public schools, and civic 
associations organized on a neighborhood basis, are unusu- 
ally numerous and active. 


9. Apart from the attitude of the people in the mass, the under- 
standing, liking and cooperation of those with whom it 
will be necessary for the executives to deal personally in 
carrying out the unit program is of great importance. In 
this respect Cincinnati offers excellent material. It will be 
possible to create in that city a commission of the kind 
which the National Social Unit Organization has in mind, 
composed of men and women who, on the one hand, com- 
mand the respect of the community as a whole, and on the 
other, are enthusiastic over the fundamental, democratic 
aspects of the plan, 


10. Cincinnati has pledged $15,000.00 annually for the three years 
of the demonstration period—$10,000.00 in cash and 
$5,000.00 in the salaries of workers, to be chosen by and 
to be under the control of our organization. Eventually, 
of course, it is the desire of the National Social Unit Or- 
ganization that the community in which the experiment is 
carried out shall defray the entire cost of the local work. 
Judging from what it has already done in the health and 
educational fields, Cincinnati offers a better hope of such 
a consummation than any other community which has 
applied for the unit program. 


The City Organization 


Instead of proceeding at once to the selected district for 
the local experiment and beginning work there, it seemed 
advisable to the executives of the National Unit, for reasons 
which are set forth in Bulletin No. 3 of the National Organ- 
ization, to create a city-wide organization, which like that 
of the local unit, has its Citizens Council, General Council, 
and Council of Executives. The Mayor of Cincinnati, Hon. 
George Puchta, became chairman of the General Council. 
Local neighborhoods entered into competition for the local 
program. On June 7, 1917, the Mohawk-Brighton District 
was selected, partly because conditions in this district were 
felt to be fairly typical of the city as a whole and to be favor- 
able for the experiment, and partly because a vigorous organ- 
izing committee in that district had aroused great interest in 
the plan, the citizens had been thoroughly canvassed, many 
meetings, had been held, petitions signed by 1,862 persons had 
been forwarded to the city organization, favorable ballots 
to the number of 1,400 had been returned from that district, 
in a city-wide referendum through the schools, personal let- 
ters had been received from 113 influential citizens, and com- 
munications pledging cooperation and assistance had been 
forwarded by twenty-six organizations of a civic, social, and 
religious character having their headquarters in that neigh- 
borhood. . 

The District 


The Mohawk-Brighton District, lying a little west of the 


center of the city, is centrally located, with an industrial 


population now estimated at somewhat less than 15,000. It 
is a typical industrial population, mostly English-speaking, 
largely of German stock, with very few Negroes and com- 
paratively few recent immigrants. Small business, the ordi- 
nary resident professions, and some modest factories are to 
be found in the district; schools, churches, and a branch 
library fairly supply recognized educational and spiritual 
needs. 
The Deliberation in Starting 


Six months had been spent in the general city campaign 
before the selection of the Mohawk-Brighton District. 
Another six months was spent in organizing the district. 
When the first definite service was started in December, 1917, 
only twelve of the blocks had completed their elections. The 
Social Unit experiment, conceived as an organized, going 


e 
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concern, has therefore been in operation less than two years. 
Interesting lessons may be learned from the preliminary 
period of more than a year spent in preliminary national 
and municipal organization, but all of this time must be 


deducted in attempting to form an estimate of the experiment 


and demonstration. Indeed it would not be unreasonable to 
make some further deduction on account of the large amount 
of time which executives and workers in the Mohawk-Brighton 
District have had to spend in receiving interested visitors, 


_ answering inquiries, pulling up, as it were, by the roots the 


tender plants of block organization and occupational co- 
operation to see whether they are flourishing, and in the 


-pamphleteering and other controversial campaigning made 


_ ocratic. 


necessary by the attacks of enemies and the solicitude of 
friends. It would be an overestimate rather than an under- 
estimate to say that the Social Unit has had a full calendar 


year of actual experience upon which to base an evaluation. 


Not Yet a Three-Year Experiment 


It is indeed five years or more since some of its essential 
features were formulated in addresses, manuscript, and con- 
versation; more than three years since the National Social 


| II: 


Viewing the Social Unit experiment in the Mohawk- 
Brighton District from the point of view of social work, one 
of the first questions to be answered is whether the experi- 
ment is genuinely democratic. There can be no doubt that 
in the objective sense that prospective beneficiaries are con- 
sulted in advance as to what their needs are and have oppor- 
tunity to take the initiative, both in defining their needs and 
in formulating measures for meeting them, the plan is dem- 


residents in the district are consulted, and there is no pos- 
sibility in advance of any discrimination between benefi- 
ciaries and benefactors. All of the residents take part or 
may take part in the election of block councils; the block 
councils actually elect the block workers; block workers, in 
turn, become acquainted with all of the people living in the 
block; block workers, when they come into the Citizens 
Council, look upon themselves as delegates and are chary of 
making decisions until they have consulted their constituents. 


Independence and Initiative 


It is noticeable that the Citizens Council prefers not to 
decide new questions when they are first proposed, but that 
its members want time for consultation and discussion. It 
is noticeable that the councils do not, as a matter of course, 


- accept recommendations or suggestions from executives; that 


they decide against even commendable proposals, sometimes 


because they do not themselves understand them, and some- 
times because they think that public opinion among their 
constituents is not yet educated up to the point of approving 
them. Proposals also come directly from residents through 
the Block Councils and block workers, and there is much 
evidence of original thinking and interchange of views among 
the block residents, such as would hardly be expected in 
communities where there is no such local organization to 
stimulate and give expression to it. 

There is no evidence that national, municipal, or district 
executives have arbitrarily imposed their views and plans 


upon the district, while there is much evidence to the con- 


trary. Members of the staff appear to differ in the normal 
degree among themselves about most matters, but they are 
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The Question of Democracy 


Beneficiaries are consulted, because all of the 


Unit was completely organized, with pledges of financial 
support for a three-years’ demonstration; and almost exac 
three years since the executive committee made public i 
reasons for the selection of Cincinnati. It will not howeve 
be three years since the arrival of the executives of the 
tional Organization in Cincinnati until January of 1920. 

third anniversary of the meeting to organize the Mohaw 
Brighton Social Unit will not occur until September 27, 192 
and the work of creating the Mohawk-Brighton Social U: 
Organization was not even approximately complete and 
first service installed until December, 1917. If therefore 
what is desired is a three-years’ experiment in a local distr 
—and it is difficult to see how any one could expect a de 
onstration in less than that length of time—we must w. 
for the end of 1920, and even then, as has been suggested,” 
we must realize that the laboratory in which the experiment 
is in progress has been constantly invaded, quite legitimately ~ 
of course, by those who want to see how the experiment is 
turning out. To an agitator, or even an educator, such keen: — 
ness of outside interest is very welcome. A serious scient 

might prefer to keep the doors of his laboratory closed at 
least a part of the time while the experiment is in progress, 


i 


apparently unanimous and enthusiastic in their confidence 
in the Social Unit plan and loyal to the fundamental prin: 
ciple of it that the people must decide for themselves what 
their needs are and that measures must not be imposed upon 
them without their full comprehension and occurrence. 

In this sense the democracy of the Social Unit plan has © 
not been challenged by any one with whom I have had an 
opportunity to discuss the matter in Cincinnati. a 


Is It a Natural Experiment? 


There are however other points of view from which the 
question of democracy may be considered. The chairman | 
of the Council of Social Agencies pointed out that this 
not a natural experiment in the sense that a need for suc 
an organization was discovered or developed in the Mohawk- © 
Brighton District and this plan thereafter devised to meet — 
such a recognized local need. It was suggested that with 
a large national fund to meet expenses and capable executive 
leadership it would be quite possible to induce almost any — 
community to accept and to appreciate such benefits as are 
conferred by the Social Unit, especially when they are an 
outright gift and involve no expense to the ones who are to 
benefit by its privileges. It would be contrary to human na- 
ture not to be grateful for such benefits and to go through © 
whatever motions might be necessary to satisfy the peculiar 
ideas of those from whom the benefits come, even if those 
ideas were not fully shared or understood. a 

This objection is perfectly valid as far as it goes. It is” 
quite true that the Social Unit came to the Mohawk-Brighton 
District with funds to meet expenses for an experimental 
period, and that there was a perfectly definite understanding 2 
that during this experimental period whatever services weré _ 
rendered by the Unit would be free. It is quite true that 
prior to the agitation in connection with the Social Unit — 
there was no exceptional evidence of the need for community 
organization in this district. On the other hand, it is fair : 
to say that everywhere throughout the country there was a | 
recognized need of local community organization. This had 
been felt before the war and the war had greatly emphasized - 
and had even developed certain means of meeting this need. 


| 
| 
Me nunity councils, neighborhood organization through 
-stlements, health centers, recreational centers, etc. had all 
en attempting to meet at least portions of this need. 

The Mohawk-Brighton District was selected partly because 


sre was an immediate and exceptionally gratifying response 


4, the proposal to meet this need in a more comprehensive 
yy through the Social Unit, but also, it is frankly admitted, 


a 


sicause there was sufficient interest in the country at large 


|| justify making this experiment somewhere, and since the 
“periment was one which, in the opinion of its founders, 
“/ applicable to all communities, it must, in the nature of 
2 case, be a matter of comparative indifference what com- 
Hlunity is selected. The choice might therefore properly turn 
|. such secondary, although in some respects important, con- 
derations as actually led to the selection of the Mohawk- 


yighton District. 


The Question of Free Service 
|» As far as the giving of free service during the experimental 
beriod is concerned, this is felt to be justified by considera- 
, ens similar to those which lead to the sending of a new 
beriodical for a brief period to possible subscribers. Ac- 
jgaaintance is invited as a means to conversion. The chance 
sir a hearing is essential to acceptance of a program. 
Jiamiliarity with a new form of social organization is a pre- 
iminary condition of demanding it. Another not inapt 
sialogy might be found in medical education. The National 
‘irganization was frankly desirous of demonstrating a plan 
4), which it thoroughly believed and of trying out certain 
¢ntative proposals which might be of great value. Just as 
atients obtain exceedingly valuable surgical and medical 
jeatment as an incident to medical education, so the people 
f the Mohawk-Brighton District might, with entire propriety, 
scept whatever services were offered as an incident to the 
jaining of executives and social workers and the trying out 
sf experiments which if demonstrated would be of value 
Vverywhere. It is quite possible that as applied to the nurs- 
®@1g service, which became a very important part of the work 
aif the Social Unit, this policy was unwise. Visiting nursing 


nit, and even in Cincinnati this practice is followed outside 
if the Mohawk-Brighton District. 

sa Leaving to those who are called upon to evaluate the nurs- 
ag service the question as to whether the acceptance of pay- 


if the original arrangement, it is sufficient here to indicate 
‘daat the democracy of the experiment is not impugned by 
ae giving of free service for the experimental period in ac- 
sordance with the general understanding on which the Unit 
siame into the district. On the other hand, it is true that 
vhen it becomes necessary for the residents of the district 


The Question of Undue Influence 
In another, and somewhat different, respect the democracy 
"pf the plan has been challenged. It is claimed that the 
“executives, being on the ground, being continuously on the 
job, having in their hands the organs of publicity and having 
at their disposal an indirect system of elections—residents 
vhoosing block councils, block councils choosing block work- 
ers, and a council made up of such block workers choosing 
‘ithe executive, and in a parallel series physicians, teachers, 
and other groups choosing their group council, and these in 


i! 
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turn choosing their representatives in the Occupational Coun- 
cil, and the Occupational Council choosing the executives— 
there is no difficulty in securing the acceptance of whatever 
program the executives may have in mind. In other words, 
a political machine is quite as possible under the form of 
the Social Unit as under our ordinary system of local gov- 
ernment. This is doubtless true enough, but the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. There seems to be no trace of any 
such machine or of any such machine politics. However 
unaccountable, the fact appears to be that the executives and 
those whom they can influence are more interested in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a democratic organization than in 
achieving particular programs. They are apparently trying | 
to make a plan under which all of the people will do their 
own thinking, will challenge proposals with which they do 
not agree, and will participate to the fullest extent of their 
leisure and capacity. 

The unique feature of the plan seems to be that its found- 
ers and supporters are not trying to “put over” anything 
except what they announce. They are interested in health, 
education, religion, morals, good citizenship, and other con- 
crete aims, but only secondarily. They are primarily and 
persistently interested in developing a plan by which people 
may understand, as the result of their own experience, think- 
ing, and exchange of views, what degree and kind of health, 
education, recreation, etc. are desirable; and through which 
they can put into operation means of securing these desirable 
ends for themselves. They recognize that in order to secure 
such results, skilled expert service is essential, and that when 
the people decide what they want, the experts must be called 
in to decide on the basis of their own knowledge and exper- 
ience how to secure those results; that, on the other hand, 
the measures and instruments proposed by the experts must 
be so far intelligible to and acceptable by the citizens as to 


win their approval. 


Essential Democracy ‘ 


This is the Social Unit conception of democracy. It goes 
deeper than particular political institutions or forms of gov- 
ernment. It penetrates to the very heart of the social order 
and raises the challenge as to whether the people are or are 
not capable of deciding, with stimulated and socially con- 
trolled expert assistance, what their needs are and how they 
shall be met. This conception of democracy is akin to that 
of the New England town meeting, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Bill of Rights. It-may not be compatible 
with some aspects of party government or with some inter- 
pretations put upon existing constitutions. It has at least 
a superficial family resemblance to syndicalism, national 
guildism, and the Soviet idea. There is no reason to think 
however that the Social Unit plan has been inspired by any 
of these, or that any of the features which have distinguished 
these three systems in France, England, and Russia are to 
be expected in connection with the Social Unit, except their 
democracy. There is of course no suggestion in the literature 
or in the practice of the Social Unit of any belief in violence 
or of any attempt to subvert existing political institutions. 
During the war the Social Unit became the natural means 
through which liberty loans were subscribed and drives for 
the morale-making agencies were carried on. Its loyalty and 
patriotism, judged by its actions and teachings, have not 
been open to question. 

The Tendency of the Social Unit Philosophy 

The Social Unit however has a philosophy, and it would 
not be candid to fail to consider whether this philosophy, 
carried out to its logical conclusion, gives any justification 
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for the attacks made by Mayor Galvin and others on the 
ground that the Social Unit has revolutionary tendencies and 
may become a source of danger to American institutions. 
The Council of Social Agencies, in its report of June 25, 
1919, besides finding that no attempt has been made to spread 
socialistic propaganda through the organization and that the 
originators of the Social Unit plan are fundamentally op- 
posed to violence or force as a means of achieving reforma- 
tion, went so far as to say that the philosophy back of the 
plan has been the opposite of that adopted by the Bolsheviki. 
The reference apparently ts to the philosophy of violence 
or perhaps to the dictatorship of the Proletariat. The Social 
Unit fully deserves this exoneration against charges which 
imply any advocacy of violence, force, dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, or revolutionary action contrary to the wishes 
and interests of the community or the nation as ascertained 
by orderly and established procedure. This however does 
not entirely dispose of the question which most interests 
thoughtful citizens who are trying to look forward and to 
form some conception of the relations which seem likely to 
exist and which ought to exist between political and indus- 
trial democracy. “If the Social Unit plan succeeds, to what 
does it logically lead?” is a fair question, and it should not 
be evaded. 

In a bulletin written by Miss Jessie Bogen, then of the 
Social Unit staff, and subsequently circulated by authority 
of the National Unit, reference is made to the various skilled 
groups in the community as follows: 


In every community there are certain groups, each of which knows 
more about une particular thing than any other group. For 
example, the doctors know more about the prevention of disease 
than any one else; the teachers know more about educating 
children; the plumbers about plumbing; the business men about 
business, etc. 


The Social Unit plan aims to organize these groups for the good 
of the community as a whole. The doctors are to be the Board 
of Health of the district; the employers and trade unionists 
are to be the industrial experts; the social workers are to be 
the Department of Public Welfare: the teachers of the Board 
of Education, etc. 


On one occasion the executive of the Citizens Council is 
reported to have said in answer to a thoughtful question by 
a woman residing in the district that of course when the 
Social Unit plan was fully developed and all of the city was 
organized in districts corresponding to that of the Mohawk- 
Brighton District, the health officer of the city would na- 
turally be the man who had been chosen by the medical 
profession to represent themselves; the head of the public 
school system would be in the same way the representative 
head of the teaching profession; and the mayor would be the 
executive chosen by the Citizens Council, which in turn had 
been elected by Citizens Councils from the various districts 
and the local communities in those districts. In view of 


III: What Has Been Accomplished 


We may next inquire what tangible results in the field of 
social service have been secured in the Mohawk-Brighton Dis- 
trict through the Social Unit Organization. I may say at 
once that I have been able to obtain no statistical data such 
as may perhaps be available for evaluting the results of the 
medical and nursing service. Even if it were possible to 
obtain from the Associated Charities, the Department of 
Public Welfare, and other sources, exact information in re- 
gard to the number of individuals and families assisted by 
material relief at home, the number received in institutions, 
the number of adults.and children placed on probation or 
otherwise treated through the Domestic Relations Court, the 
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explanations of which these are typical, and in view of the 
profound faith which the founders of the Social Unit plar 
have in the principle of democracy as embodies in the So 
Unit plan, it is evident that, in the opinion of those who 
most competent to predict, the successful spread of the So 
Unit plan and the general acceptance of its philosophy wou 
provide a substitute, not only for existing municipal deps 
ments and government, but also.for voluntary social agenc 
This does not mean that any one who is interested in 
Social Unit would expect such a culmination within a brief ¥ 
period, perhaps in our life time. Judging from the delibera- 
tion with which the initial steps of the Social Unit Organiza. 
tion were taken and from the consistent practice of executives 
in encouraging local deliberation, the point might never be 
reached when the Social Unit would provide for all social ¥ 
needs. On the other hand, it is difficult to see where any 
arbitrary line can be drawn to its expansion if its philosoph 
is sound and its results are found to be beneficial. 
It is, in other words, a potential substitute for existing 
political government and for existing voluntary social © 
agencies. ob 


The founders of the Social Unit plan have not ~ 
denied this, although frequently placed in positions in which 
there must have been temptation to conciliate opposition and 
win support by a flat denial. They do say that this is only 
their own opinion, and that actual developments may be _ 
quite different. They ask only for trial, step by step, and for 
the acceptance and application of programs devised or ac- 
cepted by the people and approved by experience. Thus the © 
democracy which they are advocating and which they wish to 
extend is perhaps only another name for social progress. That 
its triumph however would make unnecessary most of our 
present political machinery and would offer another, and, 
as its advocates believe, a better plan for discovering and 
meeting the social needs of the community, is hardly opea 
to question. ; 

The evidence seems convincing that the principle of de- 
mocracy in the thoroughgoing sense attached to that term by 
the organizers of the Social Unit has been consistently adhered” 
to and that the whole tendency of the movement has been to 
make its activities more completely democratic, more com-_ 
pletely under the intelligent control of committees selected by 
the community, and that the extension of the Unit idea has _ 
been through a slow and patient process of education and 
demonstration. It is not claimed that a complete democracy — 
exists in the Mohawk-Brighton District. The avowed and — 
principal purpose of the Social Unit is to create one and to © 
perform such services as an intelligent and well equipped — 
democracy may conceive to be desirable through such instru- _ 
mentalities as may be devised by the expert specialists who 
are working in the community and accept social direction. — 


number who profit by recreational facilities or by efforts to 
improve sanitary and living conditions, there would be no — 
earlier statistics with which to make comparisons and no way — 
of judging whether a decrease was due to diminishing need — 
or an increase to a greater success in discovering cases requir- — 
ing attention. Although inquiries were made as to the pos _ 
sible existence of any such data, it quickly became apparent, — 
and indeed was clearly anticipated, that any such inquiries — 
must lead to entirely negative results. This, however, does 
not mean that there is no evidence—merely that it is not of a 4 
statistical character. a 


! . Evidence from Social Agencies 


‘urning to such indications as we may reasonably take into 
ount, we learn from the Associated Charities that almost 
ediately after the organization of the Social Unit there 
S a pronounced influx of new cases indicating needs which 
‘Huld have been neglected except for the cooperation of the 

The Secretary of the Associated Charities (Miss Alice 
)Richard) is confident that in at least half of the cases under 
le of the Associated Charities in the Mohawk-Brighton 
iptrict, there is a very much higher standard of case work 
#9n can be found elsewhere in the city. The Social Workers 
i§uncil, which serves as the district case committee, secures 
s% attendance at each meeting of the nurses and other social 
erkers in the district who are interested in the families who 
“@ to be considered. The plan for the family is worked 
of, not by the visitor of the Associated Charities alone or in 
dasultation merely with the family or in separate consulta- 
with different individuals who may be interested, but in 
wryeneral conference of all those, including the block worker, 


owledge from that which would be likely to be acquired 
} the representative of any relief agency. Every family 
is the benefit of a medical examination of its members. 
this has taken place on the initiative of the family 
“ior to any application for assistance. They have the advan- 
ide of the recreational facilities of the neighborhood and 
7m) advantage of having consulted with block workers often 
“Bore the immediate crisis has arisen. A better understand- 
*¢; between nurses and social workers has been secured 
im this kind of conference than from any other method 


which I have knowledge. 


eThe Associated Charities testifies that the Social Unit keeps 
harp lookout for the interest of its families, checking up 
iy neglect or oversight, and this, the secretary thinks, has 
USirely beneficial results in the work of her own society. 
afe Associated Charities believes that there is a happier group 
“iicitizens in this district than can be found elsewhere in the 
‘Jy, and that cooperation from the Social Unit has been 
‘ter than the society has realized from any other agency. 
“hiring a period of three months the Social Unit referred 
ithe Associated Charities more families in need of attention 
jin any other agency in the city. Relief given to families 
@this district is approximately the same per family as is 


fwever, both medical and nursing, has been a very beneficial 
Hoplement to other forms of case work, and this is the 
at 
Sct not available to the same extent elsewhere in the city. 


‘The Better Housing League (Mr. Bleecker Marquette, Ex- 
Witive Secretary) has found the Social Unit Organization 
pst helpful in the practical work of its visiting house- 
j2zper. In other sections of the city the League encounters 
‘ficulties in the conduct of its housing survey, for the reason 
it tenants do not readily understand its purpose, and occa- 
mally considerable time has to be spent in gaining entrance 
the homes. In the Social Unit district this is obviated 
cause the block workers make clear to the people in ad- 
nee exactly what the League is attempting. This eliminates 
io resentment on the part of tenants at the calls of the visit- 
lz housekeeper, made for the purpose of giving advice in 
Hzard to the proper care of the house. Mr. Marquette says 
it more has been done in this district than can be accom- 
ished by a worker of equal ability and experience in other 
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ecially valuable service provided for families in this dis- 
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districts, and that this is accomplished with a more cordial 
approval by landlords and tenants and with less friction. 

Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, who is in charge of the Vocational 
Bureau in the Board of Education, is an unqualified and out- 
spoken advocate of the Social Unit. Mrs. Woolley was will- 
ing to make the confident statement for quotation that the 
work of her bureau—issuing of working papers, placement 
of children leaving school, mental tests of school children of 
all ages, etc.—is greatly facilitated by the Social Unit Organ- 
ization. She does not of course consider that results of this 
kind are in themselves the best evidence of the social value of 
the experiment, but merely that they are corroborative of its 
main purpose, which is the development of a real community 
spirit, a positive recognition of the principle that constituents 
must be consulted in regard to social measures. Mrs. Woolley 
referred to various suggestions which have come to her office 
from residents in the Mohawk-Brighton District, one, for ex- 
ample, raising the question as to the possibility of extending 
mental tests to other than school children. Mrs. Woolley de- 
scribed an interesting case in which a man in the district had 
been failing to support his family. It was thought that the 
father and some of the older children might be subnormal. 
It was a surprise to find that the contrary was the case; the 
father passed the test for superior adult intelligence, and the 
children who were examined also proved to be above the 
average. The difficulty had been that the man was an indus- 
trial misfit; he had only been able to secure work below that 
which he was qualified to do. A Social Agency secured a 
better job for him, requiring head work, and in this more 
suitable occupation he has been a success and has, without 
dificulty, supported his family. 


Evidence obtained from the Domestic Relations Court 
(Judge Hoffman and Miss Luella Townley) -was equally 
favorable. This Court comes particularly into contact with 
field work through its administration of pensions and its con- 
sideration of dependency as an element in child care. While 
no statistical data could be supplied, representatives of the 
Court were emphatic in saying that the Social Unit Organ- | 
ization was of value in the care of those who are receiving 
mothers’ pensions and in the cases of dependency coming to 
the knowledge of the Court. 


The Ohio Humane Society (Miss Ruth I. Workum, Execu- 
tive Secretary), having a different problem, has had a dif- 
ferent kind of cooperation with the Social Unit. In cases of 
deserted families living in the Mohawk-Brighton District, the 
society leaving to the Social Unit the supervision of the 
family, has remained free to concentrate its efforts in locating 
the deserter and bringing him to terms. In all of these 
cases, according to the testimony of the Executive Secretary 
of the Humane Society, the Social Unit has done a consistent 
and thorough work in building up the health of the family, 
and by giving relief has assisted in holding the family group 
together until an adjutsment could be obtained with the father 
or until his return to the home. 


The Anti-Tuberculosis League is of course a medical as 
well as a social agency, and as such its relations to the Unit 
will no doubt be examined by the medical evaluator. Here 
also, however, must be noted the enormous increase in the 
number of cases of tuberculosis examined by the League in 
this district after the organization of the Social Unit. In the 
eight years from 1910 to 1917 inclusive the total number of 
cases had increased from eleven to forty-four. In the single 
year following this number rose to 208, an increase of 375 
per cent. New cases increased from 25 to 179. Even these 
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big increases were thought by the Anti-Tuberculosis League 
not to represent the full possibilities of the Unit. Of 179 new 
cases reported in the year, 103 were located by those work- 
ing within the Unit itself. Referring to this increase, Mr. 
Nels A. Nelson, Superintendent of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, says: “The general good will of the people toward 
the purpose of the Unit, the ability of the block workers to 
win the confidence of their families, generalized nursing, child 
welfare work, and cooperation on the part of physicians are 
all factors in this increase, intangible and incapable of actual 
measurement, but nevertheless evident to anyone who has 
been in touch with the Unit. They are factors without which 
no amount of intensification of service could secure an open- 
ing into the homes of such a vastly large number of families 
in so short a time.” The Anti-Tuberculosis League calls at- 
tention to the striking success in reaching the cases of tuber- 
culosis in younger children from five to fourteen years of age. 
Comparing the work of the Unit with the most favorable 
year in the previous experience of the League as far as reach- 
ing low age groups is concerned, no room is left for doubt 
as to the vastly greater amount of work done by the Unit. 
The significance of this testimony from the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League from our present point of view is not merely that more 
cases of tuberculosis have been discovered in an earlier age, 
but that in the opinion of the Superintendent of the League 
this is directly attributable to the neighborhood organization 
through which alone many of the cases have been discovered 
and through which helpful medical and social contacts can 
be made without misunderstanding or resentment. 


Similiar testimony is available from other social agencies 
in the city, and as far as I could discover, none to the contrary 
effect, either from voluniary agencies or from municipal de- 
partments. It would be absurd to try to reduce such estimates 
to a quantitative basis, but I think it represents fairly the 
general situation to say that all of the agencies engaged in 
field work regard the intensive block organization as an ad- 
vantage, as creating a favorable condition for a high quality 
of social service, whether of a curative and remedial or of 
a preventive and educational kind. 


Unwarranted Visiting? 


‘ The question was very mildly raised in one or two inter- 
views as to whether there is over-investigation, too frequent 
visiting, undue interference with the privacy of family life, 
but I discovered no indication of any such feeling on the part 
of the numerous residents of the district whom I met at the 
Social Unit or in their own homes, and even those who raised 
the question did not speak as if there were much evidence of 
very numerous of very serious complaints on this score. The 
fact appears to be that the Unit has increased sociability and 
neighborliness, and that a new hospitality has arisen which 
embraces the visits of nurses, block workers, and others who 
call in connection with the services of the Social Unit, and 
that the resentment sometimes encountered against the visits 
of social workers—although that too is much less frequent 
than is usually assumed by the general public—scarcely exists. 


Reasons for Greater Effectiveness 


Turning from the testimony of particular social agencies to 
more general considerations as to the effectiveness of the 
Social Unit plan, it is obvious that such a thorough organiza- 
tion by blocks would naturally lead to an improvement in 
case work. Need is discovered and reported earlier than 
under other circumstances, so that there is a, greater oppor- 
tunity for good relief work. Member of the Social Workers 
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Council who undertake particular responsibilities are expe 
to report back to their associates as to what they have d 
in the cases assigned to them, and this has a beneficial in 
ence in securing prompt action, and also tends to elimi 
friction where more than one agency is working with 
same family. It appears from the records that far more 
the average amount of careful consideration is given to the 
family problems. Miss Richard says that on examining 
records she finds hardly a case in this territory that has r 
been discussed at least twenty-five times in the Social Wor 
Council. When one plan fails, another is tried, until i 
seems hardly an exaggeration to say that the only unsolve¢ 
problems are those in which a particular need exists or t 
which no provision is made by either public or private agen-- 
cies. Discussions in the Social Workers Council bring out 

the importance of such remedies as a mental diagnosis, an 
Wasserman test, on the one hand, while on the other they 

enable nurses to learn the value of a social diagnosis and 
bring them to become increasingly willing to take the advice 
of social workers in their own province. 4 


The social agencies of the city have been brought closer 
and made more accessible to the people of the district. 
neighborhood has come to appreciate more fully the variety 
of resources, sometimes in a distant part of the city, through 
the machinery provided by the Social Unit, whereby a given 
local need can be connected more quickly with the person 
or agency best able to meet it. Social workers get from th 
block workers useful basic information in regard to particular 
families before paying their first visit. They are able, in 
turn, to explain their plans through the block workers to the 
neighborhood and thus secure a better understanding of wha 
the social worker is trying to do. The block workers, even 
in this brief period, have obtained some education in social 
work, and they have been able to pass on their new poin 
of view to a greater or less extent to the people in thei 
respective blocks. Some of the block workers have been 
attempting to break down the barriers between the native 
and foreign-born residents in their neighborhood. Some 
residents seem to have acquired the habit of looking beyond 
individual problems to the causes underlying them and t 
the means of getting them remedied. q 


Be 


4 


Procedure in Social Workers Council a 


The plan of the Social Workers Council, in which in theory 
includes representatives of all social agencies doing field 
work in the district, as well as members of the visiting s aff 
of the Social Unit, is to discuss at its regular weekly meeting 
family problems arising which involve the cooperation of 
more than one agency. These cases may be reported in the 
meeting by any member of the Council, but most of them have 
come from the Social Unit nurse or from the block worke 
in whose district the family lives. If the family has a record 
at the Confidential Exchange, the agencies registering até 
notified that it is coming up for discussion. Additional 
information from the block workers’ census and from thé 
nurse’s records is compiled on what is known as a basié 
card, and also on the social diagnosis sheet designed by the 
Council for its own use. A synopsis of plans made in the 
Council and reports by the agencies appointed to carry out 
such plans is carried on the reverse side of the social diag- 
nosis sheet. No record is closed until some definite conclt 
sion is reached as “cured” or “incurable,” as the case may be 


Statistics 


Ynly 53 families were discussed by the Council between 
! : , 1918, and June, 1919. Forty-eight of these involved 
seperation with the nurse of the Social Unit; the block 
~ker was interested in 12 cases; the Associated Charities 
629; outside medical agencies in 16; the Court of Domestic 
0a tions in 12; the Vocation Bureau and Attendance Depart- 
t of the piblic schools in 12; the Humane Society in 9; 
) Juvenile Protective Reocaron: in 6; the War Community 
iwice, through its law enforcement division, in 4; the Red 
nd ‘ss in 3; the Bureau of Catholic Charities in 2; and the 
obvation ey in 2. Material relief was renined in 21 
he 53 cases. 

y Proposal for Generalized Social Work 


my 


« the weakness of the Social Workers Council is in the some- 
seit haphazard character of its membership. Many of its 
194 bers are interested in only a few isolated cases in the 
thrict, the bulk of their work lying in other parts of the 
!). The Court of Domestic Relations, for example, has 
jgned a new probation officer to each case in the district. 
“it is desirable that other social workers should have as 
wimate a knoweldge of the neighborhood as that which 
nt nurses working intensively in a small area possess, the 
zutive of the Social Workers Council has made the inter- 
ng suggestion that the agencies whose work is not suf- 
ape in amount to warrant the employment of a full time 
ker in the Mohawk-Brighton District should combine to 
ploy one or more workers who, confining their work to 
| district, would act as field agents of these cooperating 
aincies in that area. In other words, the principle which 
sierlies generalized nursing, of which the Social Unit claims 
s¥aave demonstrated the validity, would thus be extended 
eisocial work, an intensive knowledge of the neighborhood, 
® of the families in which problems arise, being held, 
/#nin certain broad limits, to be more valuable than the 
@ertness which might be expected to come from a higher 
iicialization, necessarily applied over a wider area, in neigh- 
i@hoods with which the worker could not become so familiar. 
“is experience has shown that the nurse is the one who 
“ings to the attention of the Social Workers Council the 
ier number of cases, it is very reasonably urged that they 

buld have training in social diagnosis. While this is by 

means a new suggestion, it is interesting that an experi- 
, nt which has brought nurses so closely and continuously 
1 contact with social workers should have led to this recom- 
‘M@adation by the executive of the Council in which they have 
n taking such an active part. 


[ Conclusion as to Results 


yumming up the evidence in regard to results achieved: 


ieee Cntr cite. 


{ erhaps the best evidence that the Social Unit is a serious 
eriment and that social workers throughout the country 
Juld become familiar with it lies in the fact that in Cincin- 

i there is a sharp difference of opinion, not only among 
al workers, but throughout the community, as to whether 
as been a success, as to whether it embodies in its logical 
¥icome a menace to American institutions, as to whether it 

Sluld be extended to other districts in the city, as to whether 
should be included among social agencies for which sup- 

#t is asked through the Council of Social Agencies, and 

fn as to whether it should be continued at all. I cannot 
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I am of the opinion that definite tangible and substantial 
results have been obtained; that they can be measured in the 
testimony of cooperating agencies and in the information 
supplied by the executives and workers in the Social Unit 
and by the families in the district; but that they are not cap- 
able of a quantitative statement in statistical form. I have no 
doubt, from my observations and from the interviews which 
I have had with workers, residents, outside friends, and critics, 
that the Social Unit has added substantially to the physical 
and moral well-being of the residents of the district; that 
it has led to more efficient and discriminating relief, to more 
thorough and constructive diagnosis of the needs of families 
in trouble; that it has prompted neighborliness and sociabil- 
ity; that it has made the ordinary family residing in the dis- 
trict more hospitable to visitors who come with a helpful 
purpose, and more discriminating as to the probable effect 
of sanitary and social measures brought forward for their 
benefit. I cannot discover that these results have been secured 
at a disproportionate cost. Opinions on this subject must be 
expressed with diffidence, as there is almost no basis for 
comparison. There appears to be, however, no indication 
of extravagance in salaries or in administrative expenses, 
assuming that an intensive neighborhood organization is 
desirable. There is no doubt that members of the staff have 
worked with enthusiasm and unflagging energy to promote 
a democratic working organization, and that they have ob- 
tained a gratifying response. Whether the new habits are 
sufficiently ingrained and the new associations are sufficiently 
well grounded to be permanent can be ascertained only as 
external support is diminished or withdrawn. 

I believe it to be quite probable that a substantial part of 
the cost of continuing them might be raised within the district 
itself—certainly in the city of Cincinnati. Probably it would 
be premature to attempt to raise in the city funds to extend 
the experiment to other districts at the present time. Possibly, 
however, some district, as the result of meetings which are 
now being held in preparation for the conference in the lat- 
ter part of October, might develop a spontaneous local inter- 
est in applying the plan at their own expense, and of course 
if such an inclination should be apparent, it might be en- 
couraged. Except for this possibility it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom to continue the Mohawk-Brighton organization 
and services, extending the latter as far as available funds 
permit, and expecting that a considerable part, although not 
necessarily all, of the expense would be met by local contri- 
butions from within the district and from the city at large. 
I believe the results thus far obtained while not quantitatively 
measurable and conclusive, are nevertheless sufficiently en- 
couraging to make such an extension of the plan not only 
desirable, but a clear obligation on the part of those who 
have carried it to the present point. 


IV: Public Opinion in Cincinnati 


recall having ever observed such a clear cut and emphatic 
cleavage in any American city on any issue at all comparable 
to this. Party feeling sometimes runs high in a national 
election. A general strike such as occurred in Seattle and 
Winnipeg, or a police strike such as have occurred in Cin- 
cinnati, Washington, and. Boston, might naturally bring out 
such a clash of opinion and feeling; but surely it is extra- 
ordinary that one of the great American cities should give 
the amount of attention that Cincinnati has given and is 
giving to the Social Unit, and that business men, public 
officials, civic and social clubs, the medical profession, 
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churches, the daily press, as well as social agencies, should 
line up for or against the movement, appointing committees 
of investigation, adopting resolutions of approval or condem- 
natin, and displaying as much feeling as one would expect 
to find in a national election, all because, in a district which 
embraces only one-thirtieth of the population, a community 
organization has been effected which it is difficult to distin- 
guish, at least superficially, on the one hand, from such local 
community councils as the whole country was urged to estab- 
lish during the war, and, on the other, from health centers 
such as have been created elsewhere. 


The Personal Questionnaire 


The fact is that the Social Unit Organization does differ 
from other plans.of local community organization and from 
other plans for health centers, in that it does embody a social 
philosophy, notwithstanding the fact that it is committed to 
no economic, social, or sanitary program. Perhaps the best 
statement of what this philosophy is will be found in the 
replies (under date of May 27, 1919), given by Mr. Phillips 
to a set of questions submitted to him by Mr. Bookman, Secre- 
tary of the Council of Social Agencies. This document is 
very illuminating and pertinent to the present inquiry. The 
questions, evidently prepared with the assistance of a radical 
or of one thoroughly familiar with radical discussion, are as 
searching and ingenious as the replies of Mr. Phillips are 
candid and straightforward. These questions do not deal 
with the Social Unit, but with the personal beliefs of its 
founders. Mr. Phillips is quite justified in insisting upon the 
clear cut distinction between personal views and organization 
activity. The Council of Social Agencies, as a result of the 
investigation of which these questions and answers are a 
part, reached the conclusion that the Social Unit Organization 
had not been used or abused for factional propaganda of 
any sort. This being the case, the question as to personal 
views of the founder might be summarily dismissed as irreley- 
ant. The document has been studied in this connection, not 
for the light that it throws on personal views, but for the 
light that it throws on the inherent character of the Social 
Unit. and its logical tendencies. Among other reasons for 
leaving the Socialist Party, Mr. Phillips says that they came 
to believe “that the collective intelligence of the community, 
when properly organized and concentrated upon social prob- 
lems, would be so sound in judgment that we were entirely 
willing to abide by any decisions it arrived at on a basis 
of tested experience.” It will be noticed that the reference 
is to the intelligence of the whole community, not to that of 
the Proletariat or of those engaged in manual labor. Refer- 
ence is made also to organization and to concentration upon 
social problems, which of course may involve expert guid- 
ance and leadership, subject, however, as other phrases indi- 
cate, to ultimate social control. The paragraph indicates 
further that decisions should be made by the community thus 
organized and not by any one party or faction, and that 
the decisions of the community are to be on the basis of 
tested experience. 


The Unit Idea in Contrast with Current Practice 


No other plan of local community organization, as far as 
1 am aware, goes as far as this in theory or so consistently 
works for this idea in practice. Certainly ordinary social 
agencies are not founded upon any such theory. For the most 
part, hospitals, orphan asylums, relief societies, foundations 
for the improvement of living conditions, public health asso- 
ciations, and even settlements and community movements, 
almost invariably start with the idea that there are a number 
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of public-spirited and altruistic individuals who are wil i 
to give money to meet a recognized need, and from this sta 
ing point policies are ordinarily determined, executives 
field workers chosen, and the beneficent work, whateve 
may be, carried out, either by a self-perpetuating board | 
directors or by a board which is in effect sel f-perpetuating 
although nominally perhaps chosen at an annual meeting 0 
contributors or members of the society which is conducting 


the enterprise. i 
In this respect the National Social Unit Organization 
not differ at the outset from other agencies. It also consist 
of a self-appointed committee which proceeded to raise fun 
to carry out its purposes. It was those purposes themse 
which differed from those of other agencies, and the dif- 
ference becomes apparent as soon as the Social Unit Organi 
zation, in a particular locality, begins to operate. Not only 
were the people invited to determine whether or not th 
wished the Social Unit to come, but they were given amp 
time to discuss, to reflect, and to understand. They wei 
promised that as rapidly as a democratic organization cou 
be substituted for the arbitrary machinery necessary to 
introduction, this would be done. They were told that 
democratic feature of the organization was its fundamental” 
feature, and that every specific service and every development 
would depend upon its approval and acceptance by the com 
munity itself, acting not through its elite, but through an 
organization in which every adult should have the right to 
participate, the opportunity of doing so, and a personal mo- 
tive, if, by any exercise of ingenuity on the part of the people 
concerned, such a motive could be found. a 


The Real Touchstone 


I have become convinced, from my interviews and observa 
tions in Cincinnati, that it is this basic feature of the Social 
Unit, rather than the attempt to identify Mr. and Mrs: 
Phillips with violence, pacifism, free love, and other obnox 
ious ideas, that accounts for the present division of public 
opinion in Cincinnati. It is quite true that enemies of the 
Social Unit have freely circulated these absurd and easily 
refuted charges. Mr. Phillips has made it plain from the 
beginning of the discussion in Cincinnati that his former 
membership in the Socialist Party, and his present theoretic 
objections to the private ownership and control of thin 
which are essential to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi 
ness, have not been associated with any desire to subvert 
American institutions by force or violence. Those who per 
sist in attributing to the leaders in the Social Unit any such 
extreme and radical views do so in the face of convincing and 
uncontradicted evidence to the contrary and convict them- 
selves of illiberal, un-American, and wholly unjustifiable ~ 
methods of discussion. This, however, does not mean that 
there is no ground for their instinctive distrust. The rea a 
question is whether they do not object to the inherent tend= 
encies of the Social Unit; to its democracy, in the sense that 
it calls not only for consultation with the rank and file of 
small contributors, which is so rare to be almost non-existent 
in social work, but also for consultation with beneficiaries, 
which is so rare as to be almost unheard of. 


Stripping off non-essentials, do we really want a health 
commissioner to be thoroughly representative of the medica 
practice and the medical science of the whole community; 
or do we want the administrative head of the medical profes 
sion to be a part of the political organization? The answer 
which would be given in any American community is n 
very easily predictable. Do we want the superintendent of 
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Hols to be chosen by the teachers, or the teachers to be 


then by the superintendent? The answer is not as easy as 
jat at first sight appear. Do we want all of the residents 
| ‘block, including those who may need assistance, to decide 
a kind of assistance shall be provided under the expert 
a ice of a social worker; or is the only responsibility which 
in shall recognize, on the part of the visitor dispensing 
ae f, to the benevolent individual or the directors of the 
sf fund, as is the usual practice? Let those who are eager 
jirow a stone at the Mayor of Cincinnati as illiberal, make 
j of their answer to this question. Have we any confidence 
‘ ordinary men and women who are liable to be attacked 
7 berculosis, influenza, and other ailments, are capable 
> iding for themselves, with expert medical advice at their 
A osal, how the practice of medicine and public sanitation 
ithld be organized; or do we believe in giving despotic 
4 jers for the prevention of epidemics to a bureaucratic 
id of health and in leaving to the private citizen the 
jm lem of discovering a private general practitioner as best 
Span? 
: jur traditions and the prevalent method push us in 
i direction, efficient democracy perhaps lures us in the 
rary direction. Most of us have very vague and unset- 
ideas; the Social Unit is a definite challenge to make up 
minds. It is not surprising that a clear-cut proposal to 
into practice the democratic method may frighten into 
joi opposition public officials who feel responsible for 
@inistering our existing institutions, business men who are 
‘cerned not only about profits but about prosperity, social 
Jacies committed to present methods of finance and admin- 
jation, and conservative citizens who are disturbed merely 
@ause new and strange methods are proposed, or perhaps 
i the better reason that they see the implications and do not 
{ them, 


ti 


Mayor Galvin’s Position 


af ‘he present division of opinion in Cincinnati can be inter- 
oited only in the light of the subtler and deeper differences, 
: the way in which men and women react to new proposals. 
convinced that Mayor Galvin, for example, is quite 
tere, and even, from his point of view, is justified in his 
Hosition to the Social Unit. In our interview with him the 
1 yor modestly disclaimed any especial analytical ability. 
Hsaid that he doubted whether he could explain what a 
‘Wiet is, even as organized in Russia. Nevertheless, from 
Mat Mr. Phillips and others have said to him, from what he 
ns through his own departments and from private citizens, 
MW hinks that the tendency of the Social Unit is revolutionary ; 
it it represents a dangerous competitor to existing political 
Witutions. He does not suggest that he fears any violent 
‘¢mpt to overthrow the government or that there is on 
ut any conspiracy to seize municipal power. Of course, if 
4 thought anything of this kind was being attempted, he 
Juld be taking immediate steps to prevent it and to appre- 
id the conspirators. He is doing nothing of the kind. He 
| merely expressed an unwillingness to serve as chairman 
Ya General Council of the Social Unit, as his predecessor 
| done, and is unwilling to give his confidence or approval 
ithe Unit. He claims not to be sins or opposing it 
ecially. 
jm answer to the direct question as to whether 
¥ disapproval would go to the extent of causing him to 
jtruct his heads of departments not to co-operate with the 
fit in its own territory, he said frankly that if necessary he 
juld do this, but that, as a matter of fact, no such instruc- 
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tions were necessary; that he was much more influenced in 
regard to the Unit by his heads of departments then they 
were by anything that he had said to them. 


The Council of Social Agencies 


The Council of Social Agencies, through its Board of 
Directors, takes in effect a somewhat similar position. The 
Council acquits the Unit of having carried on radical propa- 
ganda. It is doubtful in regard to the efficiency and economy 
of the system. It decides that whatever sums are payable 
to the Social Unit under an existing contract should be paid, 
but seems inclined not to include the Social Unit in its budget 
for the year following the close of the experimental three- 
year period. 

The Chairman and Secretary of the Council of 
Social Agencies insist that the Council is not hostile and that 
it has not made an unfavorable report. They insist that 
even a decision not to include the Social Unit in its budget 
for next year should not be construed as an unfriendly act. 
The Directors of the Council of Social Agencies find them- 
selves confronted by a condition rather than a theory. To 
include the Social Unit, giving it in this way the endorsement 
of the Council, would instantly alienate many contributors 
and would in this way deprive established social agencies for 
those financing the Council is responsible, of the support 
which they have a reasonable right to expect. The Chairman 
of the Council takes the position that he has no right thus 
to jeopardize the financial interests of charitable institutions 
upon whose resources the welfare of the sick, the infirm, and 
children of tender years depend. Quite independently of 
the merits of the controversy, without regard to the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of the giving public, the fact 
remains that public opinion about the Social Unit is so divided 
that an endorsement of it means the alienation of support, 
whereas a neutral position on the part of the Council need 
have no effect. He thinks that it would be reasonable for the 
cfficers of the Social Unit to recognize this situation, to recog- 
nize that since they are conducting an experiment about which 
opinions differ, it is reasonable that money for it should be 
raised independently in such a way as not to jeopardize the 
support of existing agencies. In the case of a demonstrably 
unfounded attack the Council might have an obligation to 
defend a particular agency, but in this case there has been so 
much publicity already, and the Social Unit is in such 
good position to defend itself that a sacrifice by the Council 
of Social Agencies is not called for. 


Admissions of Critics 


Critics of the Social Unit generally admit that it has done 
much good work. They account for this partly by the fact 
that they have had substantial funds to apply, by the fact 
that they have had good cooperation, and by the fact that they 
have been fortunate in the selection of capable executives. 
Since, however, the usefulness of any social agency depends 
largely on its success in securing cooperation and its success 
in raising necessary funds, these various explanations might 
all be resolved into additional evidence of the success of the 
experiment, rather than deductions from the credit due to it. 
But the frequency with which the point of view is urged that 
there is nothing remarkable about what has been accom- 
plished because of the fact that it is amply accounted for in 
this way, brings us back to the conclusion that opinions differ 
because of the inherent tendencies and fundamental idea of 
the Unit, rather than because of varying judgments as to 
the concrete results. 
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The Alignment 


The actual line-up in Cincinnati may be roughly described 
as follows: 


AGAINST THE UNIT:—The Mayor, the Department of Public 
Health, the Department of Public Welfare, the Business Men’s 
Club, the Visiting Nurses’ Association, the Board of Directors 
of the Council of Social Agencies (with the qualification above 
indicated), a substantial body of conservative public opinion. 


FOR THE UNIT:—The residents of the Mohawk-Brighton District, 
the Department of Public Education, the Associated Charities, 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League, the Ohio Humane Society, the 
Woman’s City Club, the Federation of the Mothers’ Clubs, the 
Cincinnati Academy of Medicine, the Graduate Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, influential Jewish citizens, representative Protestant 
churches, many individual Catholics including the editor of the 
Telegraph, and a number of well-to-do and otherwise respectable 
citizens who have a certain amount of sympathy with radical 
measures or who like to associate with those who have, and 
many people such as are naturally interested in neighborhood 
work. 

Of course, any such alignment is only approximate. It 
has no reference to official action. The social agencies, for 
example, which are enumerated as friendly to the Unit, would 
probably not wish to be understood as opposing the Council 
of Social Agencies, through which they obtain their financial 
support. Officers of the Council insist that there is no diver- 
gence between the attitude of the Board of Directors and that 
of the constituent societies. Putting the Department of Educa- 
tion on the friendly list is intended only to refer to the in- 
formation received through Mrs. Woolley and the published 
endorsement by Dr. Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of 
Schools, and others. I have not had occasion to make a count 
of churches, and there is of course no way of knowing how 
many individuals would be found in either camp until an 
actual vote has been taken. I am merely reporting ihe gen- 
eral situation as it is reflected in numerous interviews, which 
I believe to be fairly indicative. 


Impracticable to Reach Any Final Conclusion at Present 


It is obvious that some of the expectations of the com- 
mittee, which decided in favor of Cincinnatti, have been 
disappointed. It is obvious that the divergence of views and 
the different interpretations placed upon the report of the 
Council of Social Agencies confirm on the whole the impres- 


Conclusion 


The reasonable conclusion seems to be that the Social Unit 
has furnished much material for fresh thinking about social 
organization. It has succeeded in presenting a live issue; 
it has forced many who have slight inclination to controversy 
to define their position for or against democracy, for or 
against participation by a whole body of citizens in ques- 
tions which have heretofore, for the most part, been decided 
by a small minority; it has presented much interesting, 
although not yet conclusive, evidence in favor of such partici- 
pation. Most of those who are now ready to accept this 
evidence as convincing would probably have been easily con- 
vinced on purely theoretical grounds in advance. It stands 
to reason that if executives are constantly throwing back upon 
their councils and the council are consiantly throwing back 
upon their constituents the responsibility for decisions, this 
will make for a more and more complete democracy. Those 
who appreciate this and whose enthusiasm is fired by its 
possibilities will eagerly accept the statement of the Asso- 
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sion obtained by Dr. Cleveland as to the lack of unifi 
public opiinon on matters of this kind or of any adeq 
means of securing a consensus of opinion. On the o 
hand, the Social Unit itself has freely taken up every c 
lenge, has welcomed public discussion, and whether me 
for advertising or because it is regarded as the best m 
of promoting the fundamental purpose of the organizatic 
it has made the most of the publicity to which hostile attach 
naturally give rise. The present situation reveals what 
perhaps the most serious weakness of the principle on w 
the Social Unit is founded. Mr. Phillips and his associ 
have thrown their personal opinion into the cauldron of 
experiment and have a scientific willingness to abide | 
results, asserting that they are ready to accept as good w 
survives the acid test of experience an dto abandon all 


The “Acid Test” 


How shall we decide, however, what has survived and what | 
shall be abandoned. If the Mayor and the heads of f 
Social Departments and the Council of Social Agencies a 
to decide, then the Social Unit itself has not “survived” ai 
should be abandoned. If the residents of the Mohawk-Bright 
District are to decide, then how much allowance shall we 
make for the fact that they have been receiving benefit 
which they have not been asked to pay for, and have been in 
the limelight of a discussion more or less nation-wide. If 
the citizens of Cincinnati as a whole are to decide, what 
machinery is there for obtaining their opinion and what 
reason have we to think that any except a small proportio 
of the people outside the Mohawk-Brighton District kno 
enough about it to have an opinion worthy of considerati 
If, by accepting as good what survives, we mean simply 
that whatever manages to survive is good, then autocracy 
~and conventional democracy on plans very different from that 
of the Social Unit may present a very convincing case, since, 
in the evolutionary progress of the ages and the various 
revolutionary changes that have taken place from time t0 
time, it is rather than the democracy of the Social Unit thai 
has “survived.” Moreover, if this were meant, there would 
be no occasion for such an evaluation as the Social Unit has 
invited. . 


ciated Charities that finer and better case work is obtained — 
in the Social Unit territory than elsewhere; the statistics of — 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League that the number of people who 
can be benefited by the early discovery of the disease may 

be increased in this way three or four fold; the evidence of 
the Better Housing League and the Ohio Humane Society 

that they get better results because of the block organization; — 
the reluctant testimony of the critics of the Social Unit that 
they are undoubtedly doing a great deal of good work; and” 
the enthusiastic testimony of the residents, who, in the face 
of newspaper criticism by the Mayor of the city, record their 
desire by a vote of 4,434 against 120 that the Social Unit 
should continue its work. Even those who on a priori grounds 
distrust radical proposals, and those who on practical grounds 
consider the present a time for leaning backwards, may 
nevertheless be expected to agree, on the showing made thus 
far, that the Social Unit has earned the right to a longer and 
more complete trial. 


THE SOCIAL WORKSHOP 
This Week:—CIVICS 


€ x, the lodging-house business, “Here lives a member of the 
q B righter Day for Mr S. Pruhn Boston qcdging euee Union who understands your prob- 
y 9 / rd 
“HHE Boston Lodging-House Union, which recently cele- lems and stands ready to help you ‘solve ee Woops. 
s i Beied ue first birthday, is one ete yi 4 coopera- 
ami that had its inception in war work. e idea sprang e D 
tn the preserving kettles of the conservation class at the The City Beautiful 
Sith End House. Advertisement in the papers of an open : se ek 
ting brought a crowded hall, and that night sixty land- Ae a time when many American cities were yet lacking a 
siies signed up for membership in the union. The number the fundamentals of safe, healthy and decent conditions 
#t7 has grown to two hundred and fifty, and includes land- _ of community life, the “city beautiful” movement began to 
“els as well as landladies. They are working to establish a_ strike root; and soon after sums were appropriated for 
@inite standard of excellence, and the union sign in the aesthetic objects which must have struck the older cities of 
widow means to the room-hunter cleanliness, comfort, re- the western world as altogether prodigal. Now that these 
idictability and fair prices. New members are admitted only essential services are, in most cases, provided for or under 
in recommendation of an investigating committee and a way of accomplishment, the movement apparently is suf- 
jority vote of the members. Membership dues are so low fering a set-back. 
o debar no one. It was curious to note, for instance, at the recent fifteenth 
Ars. Sarah Goddard, who succeeds Mrs. Robert A. Woods annual convention in Philadelphia of the American Civic 
president, is enthusiastic over the year’s development of Association—which has always represented the aesthetic - 
“@ union and the prospect of future mutual service. She branch of the town planning and improvement movement— 
96 been in the lodging-house business for twenty-five years that speaker after speaker apologized for mentioning 
seChicago and Boston, and feels that with the union a new “beauty” at all as an element of importance in community 
e@is starting. . life. 
hiBesides standardization of service, the union has experi- The reason, of course, is not far to seek. Too often in the 
Binted with cooperative buying. Starting with a loan of past the beautification of our cities has been on the principle 
™@ hundred dollars, bed linen, towels, spreads, blankets, which has been described as Queen Ann in front and Mary 
mp, matches and many other things have been purchased Ann at the back. The ambitious light standards in Main 
}¥ect from the wholesale houses and sold to the members _ street were balanced by a complete absence of any standards | 
%cost. One hundred and seventy-five dollars was saved in rear alleys and smaller byways. At present the tendency 
tm the purchase of sheets alone. Blankets that retail for seems to be to swing too far in the other direction and to 
‘Been dollars have been secured for less than half that demand a demonstrably utilitarian and “paying” reason for 
ce. A contract with a laundry averaged a saving of every improvement. 
@rty-nine dollars a year to each member. Even a reduction Unfortunately, the new insistence upon the practical brings 
Stwenty-five cents a ton on coal seems a good deal in these its own exaggerations and pitfalls. These were evident, for 
hes of high prices. Attempts to make a standard price of instance, when the architect of America’s most beautiful war 
ms did not succeed. Aristocracy of houses and streets town deplored the fact that the population was not made up 
#1 survives even in democratic neighborhoods. exclusively of one category of workers and their families, 
ihe members are now working for some form of central or when the provision of good homes for workpeople at 
‘ypm registry. Although the union is approximately a prices within their means was held up by speaker after 
oft mercial enterprise based upon the financial inter- speaker as a certain panacea for social unrest. As at 
us of all, like other businesses that have their founda- many other gatherings of civic reformers, one also 
in in equitable cooperation it has developed by- heard repeatedly the popular fallacy that the prob- 
%foducts of social significance in forming a lems of our overgrown cities can be solved by 
Wotection against the men and women of easy extending these still further in area and in popu- 
*lprals and the dead beat. It has raised the moral lation. 
Sne of the neighborhood. Policemen feel it The Civic Association convention was both 
ets been of help to them, and, best of all, it practical and inspiring, however, when it 
"ideveloping the old time neighborly spirit discussed the topics traditionally near to the 
jiiintimacy and mutual aid. Mrs. Goddard heart of its membership. The war against 
‘tys that she had lived for twenty years in dirt and noise, against the disfigurement 
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ix 
“2 South End in almost total ignorance KX XK N \ of town and country, against low taste 
4 her neighbors until the union showed hie Kee \ « SN in public and commercial recreation, 
lig their common interests. The tri- “vO NG Ms SEN against anarchy in architecture still 
‘tgle in the window says to the pas- Y/Y NDYAIND DAW needs its champions and its co- 
{ -by: “If you are looking for a QO HON 77 VAN horts. A new era, marked out- 
om, look for this sign. It means, ss ua Mh be ANN Phas wardly by unrest and bitter eco- 


/mfort and fair prices.” But it 
iys to the men and women in 


| 
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nomic strife but inwardly pos- 
sessed—for all the sneers of 
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cynics—by high ideals of social reformation, must find expres- 
sion in appropriate environments. The war memorial move- 
ment, directed into desirable channels largely by the energy 
of this association, is one way. Another is the application to 
the modern problems of city planning and zoning of the 
imaginative quality which was often evident in their discus- 
sion at this convention. 


Food Distribution 


MONG the sectional committees of the New York Re- 

construction Commission that on food production and 
distribution has been particularly active. Its report to the 
governor is full of facts and of thoughtful criticism of the 
present method of handling the food traffic in the state; it 
also contains recommendations which in some cases have a 
national application and importance. We can here repro- 
duce only some of the major recommendations. The great 
merit of the war-time control over food distribution, says 
the report, was its flexibility and its directness in handling 
matters usually encumbered with legal formality. While 
greater powers are asked for the state Department of Farms 
and Markets, the committee does not desire to see the statute 
book encumbered with detailed technical provisions. Rather 
it recommends 


That authority be given the department to license all wholesale 
dealers in food commodities and foodstuffs; that the State Council 
of Farms and Markets be given power, after public hearings, to 
issue regulations which when formally enacted and published will 
have the effect of law for the regulation of clearly defined abuses and 
wasteful or uneconomical practices. 


The amount of waste, owing often to transportation de- 
lays and sometimes to red tape, which prevents the prompt 
handling of faulty consignments pending the arrival of new 
instructions almost passes belief. The condemnation of 
twenty-five million pounds of food as unfit for human con- 
sumption in the city of New York alone in one year, accord- 
ing to the committee, “represents a normal condition.” This 
does not include the deterioration in the value of food 
through delay not serious enough to lead to condemnation. 
As a remedy the committee proposes the licensing of all 
wholesale dealers in perishable or semi-perishable food pro- 
ducts, and strict regulation of their practices by the state. 
It would also give the state Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets power to arbitrate’ between shipper and producer on 
invitation of one of the parties to a dispute and to compel 
the prompt handling of perishable products even before the 
dispute is settled. 

The food laws of New York are so complicated, and there 
is so much duplication of authority, that often helpful stat- 
utes that would prevent waste cannot be brought into opera- 
tion. Much harm results from the consequent uncertainty 
and confusion. One of the recommendations, therefore, is 
for a complete recodification of the food laws. The com- 
mittee has also, more specifically, drafted a bill to regulate 
traffic in eggs and to strengthen the supervision of egg deal- 
ers, and a bill to control the manufacture of egg products. 
A proposal for enlarged supervisory powers over* cold 
storage is on the lines of the federal bill. 

In spite of a fairly complete law on weights and meas- 
ures in the state, the committee found fraud open and ramp- 
ant. The retail butchers of Greater New York, they estimate, 
are cheated to the amount of $766,000 a year. In the case 
of poultry guess-work still takes the place of accurate weigh- 
ing; and the practice of selling cans and wrappers as food 
survives all regulations and enactments. The fuller enforce- 
ment of these is the main recommendation of the committee 
on this subject. Uneconomic methods of packing and lack 
of grading are held up as other important causes of waste. 
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A number of minor law amendments are proposed to 
these evils. j ‘aia 

Much time and effort was devoted to investigation of 
keting conditions in different parts of the state. It was fo 
that the methods of operating public markets varied wi 
from town to town. The general conclusions of the commi 
bear out observations that have previously been made 
the SuRVEY, namely that the principal value of municip 
markets is not to undercut prices or to increase supplies but 
to afford an accurate barometer of prices, enabling the con- 
sumer to check up those quoted by dealers of all kinds. On 
the whole, this purpose is as well fulfilled by open-air curt 
markets as by elaborate market buildings. In the case of 
the latter, in fact, special public supervision is necessar 
they are not to benefit exclusively the larger dealers 
can afford to pay high rents. 

The inadequacy of the market system of New York 
has been exposed time and again; and the committee,mere 
adds to the evidence clearly apparent. It summarizes vari 
proposals that have been made for the establishment of 
minal markets and the arguments both for and against th 
concluding that the proposal does not by any means provi 
a certain panacea for the present inadequate method of foo 
distribution. In conjunction with other measures, and 
pecially if brought into being with the cooperation of 
wholesale and retail trades, a system of terminal mar 
will, however, be an essential part of any ultimate solution 
of the problem. x 

That it was appointed to inquire not only into food “dis- 
tribution” but also into “production,” the committee seems 
to have forgotten when it got out this report. A noteworth 
omission also is the silence on the possibilities of cheapening 
the cost of distribution by consumers’ cooperation. This & 
the more noteworthy since at least one well-attended hearing 
on this aspect was held at which some of the nation’s most 
expert cooperators gave evidence. One can only conclude 
that here the committee came upon the ground of contro 
versial economic theory and was unable to agree. 3B, L. ~ 


The Tinkham Bill 


ay SUS to the federal Department of Labor in seareh 
of information on industrial housing are referred to a 
gentleman who hands out to them all the time-worn plati- 
tudes of the “own-your-own-home” movement and who, ap 
parently, is unaware of the great strides made by another 
branch of the department during the war in accumulating 
facts on modern methods of financing and operating indus 
trial housing developments. Of the material laboriously 
collected by the two housing agencies of the government, the 
United States Housing Corporation and the Housing Division 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, much is already salted 
away where it is inaccessible even to the public-spirited men 
who have helped to get it together! q 

The bill introduced in Congress by Representative George 
Holden Tinkham of Massachusetts for the creation of a bus 
reau of housing and living conditions in the Department of 
Labor would make an end to this anomaly. Under the pro- 
visions of that bill, a competent officer of the department 
would not only take over and enlarge the body of informa: 
tion collected during the war but would undertake new inves" 
tigations, where expedient, issue publications on problems 
of vital importance to buildings, labor representatives, em* 
ployers and the general public—such as economic methods 
of eliminating slums, of improving living conditions, of ré 
ducing the cost of building, of financing extensive home 
building operations. In 1917, only 10 per cent of the normal 
building of workmen’s houses. took place, and in 1918 the 
deficit was probably even greater. In spite of adverse labor 
and cost conditions we are, therefore, probably at the eve of 
an unprecedented building boom which may proceed either 


| undesirable, wasteful and purely speculative lines or 
‘yich may give America such substantial and_ satisfying 


‘nes as the war activity of the government—though, un- 


titunately, at a normally prohibitive cost—has created in 
simy of the war boom towns. The need for such a bureau 
jell explained in a letter of Secretary of Labor Wilson to 
4) House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds to 
‘wich the Tiakham bill has been referred: 


nah vestigations made by the Housing Corporation and by other 
Inches of this department show that bad housing conditions reduce 
‘ductive capacity and materially increase the labor turnover, and 
* good housing conditions increase productive capacity. Home 
it ership is, perhaps, the most important means of promoting good 
dazenship, because it inevitably increases the interest of the home 
i ser in public utilities and in wise expenditures of public funds. 
‘iview of the shortage of housing and of the prevalence of unwhole- 
dae living conditions, and in view of the decline of home ownership, 
an housing problem for individual workmen has assumed proportions 

tt make the establishment of a federal agency for advice and research 
yerative. * * * 


dtecords of this department show that the housing shortage is acute 
ipractically every industrial city of America, and every day letters 
a2 received requesting assistance in meeting this shortage, through 
4s) making of vacancy canvasses, such as have been conducted by the 
mes Registration Service of the Housing Corporation, or by con- 
iting Own a Home campaigns such as have been promoted in the 
‘golic Works and Construction Division of the Information and Edu- 
2 ion Service. Owing to lack of appropriations for these purposes 
teh of these services of the department was curtailed in the spring 
this year and was discontinued on June 30. Requests for such 
fistance, however, continually reach this office, indicating an urgent 
jnand for the precise kind of service outlined in H. R. 7014. 


| {t is important that there should be a clearing house of information 
oe. housing and living conditions, in order to handle the scores of 
@iuests coming to the department daily. * * * 


¥0) cordially approve both the principle and the detailed provisions 
oH. R. 7014, and hope that such a bill may be passed at this session, 
eorder that such an advisory bureau may be established at once. 
i tere is no doubt that the housing shortage in America will be more 
‘ite in the coming winter than it has been at any other time in the 
ory of this nation, and every effort should be applied to stimulate 
' building of homes during the summer and fall, and to assist com- 
sai/nities in making available housing facilities in order that the hard- 
fps may be reduced to a minimum. 


ocal Elections and Expert 
Service 


NNHE avalanche of labor victories in the London County 
ey Council and other municipal elections in England last 
“Wek, which in many localities almost wiped out represen- 
‘fiion of the liberal and progressive forces, did not come 
i@fogether as a surprise to those versed in politics. For some 
ne opponents of labor had urged the speedy enactment of 
> Local Elections (Proportional Representation) Bill, 
missed by the House of Lords in July and started by the 
“ivernment for early introduction as a government measure 
4, the House of Commons. This bill, empowering all local 
Wthorities to adopt the proportional system, would greatly 
Wissen the influence of national party politics in local elec- 
sions and give some, even if small, representation to substan- 
gil political minorities. As the November elections have 
jown, the traditional two-party system of England has en- 
red a phase where the large, intelligent and on the whole 
“i ogressive element, formerly united under the liberal party 
dpi, is threatened with political extinction as labor gains in 
ywer. But apart from this, even within conservative and 
ibor ranks, there is considerable demand for a method of 
“\presentation which makes possible the expression of finer 
jades of political differences. 

‘In the great provincial cities, some of the most experienced 
4d honored councillors have lost their seats in recent years, 
‘it from lack of public appreciation for their services to 
“je community but simply because these exceptional men, in 
jeir devotion to their specific municipal responsibilities had 
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not found time to keep in close enough touch with the polit- 
ical machinery to assure their reelection on the general party 
lines. Friends of good city government, therefore, have be- 
come warm advocates of a system which would enlarge the 
constituency of men of this type. Another argument forcibly 
advanced is that the present election by wards prevents some 
of the most eligible and desirable men from seeking election 
because their logical constituents are distributed over the 
whole city. ‘ 

The two recent experiments in the United Kingdom in 
applying proportional representation to local elections have 
given complete satisfaction, it seems. The Sligo (Ireland) 
municipal elections of January, and the election of Scottish 
local boards of education in April, both held under this sys- 
tem, resulted in the representation of every group of citizens — 
with definite, separate interests or policies. Trusted public 
servants were reelected in both cases. A diversity of view- 
points was introduced in the council chambers which stands 
in striking contrast with the previous lack of differentiation 
apart from that on orthodox party lines. 


Since the last summary given in the Survey (for March 
22), the Italian Chamber in August passed a bill providing 
for proportional representation in all parliamentary elec- 
tions; the German Constituent Assembly, itself elected under 
the system (in February), adopted it for the new national 
constitution; and the French Reform Act recognized it in 
principle, though only for certain contingencies. All mu- 
nicipal councils in Holland were for the first time elected 
under this system in May; and by an act passed in June it 
was imposed by the government of the United Kingdom on 
Ireland for the election of all local authorities. 


No Training Needed? 


4 Pai Training School for Community Workers, which last 
year drew students from various parts of the country 
and conducted its classes at 70 Fifth avenue, New York, has 
not opened this fall. The reasons are inadequate financial 
support which, it is declared, could be overcome were it not 
for the second reason, namely, a “strangely meager enroll- 
ment, which makes impracticable the giving of that many- 
sided training involving the use of many instructors, which 
is needed if the school is to do justice to its students.” Ap- 
parently, says the announcement of the director, John Collier, 
“The demand for community workers is now so far in excess 
of the number of persons, natively endowed, who want to do 
community’ work, that positions are available without pre- 
liminary training.” The number of enrollments for the fall 
semester was fewer than twenty. The announcement con- 
tinues: 


Those who have been near to the work of the training school feel 
that not merely has the school made important practical contributions 
to the community movement in New York and the nation, but it has 
embodied a spirit and technique of training for public service which 
were significant. Is it not desirable that the group which has held 
together and expanded during four years, should continue to hold 
together, even though the teaching work of the school is suspended ? 
Whither the training school has been bound, the whole world will 
ere long go toward a more humanized order, a more humanistic phi- 
losophy, a braver hope for the potentialities that are in the human re- 
lation when cooperatively organized. Suggestions of some possible 
plan of continued association will be welcomed from the school’s 
alumni and friends by the organizing committee. 


| Gia the new name The Food Education Society, the 

National Food Reform Association of England intends 
to continue its instruction in scientific and economical cook- 
ery, in placing before the public the best available facts 
regarding diet, and in campaigning for the preservation of 


the teeth. The address is Danes Inn H 
London, W. C. 2. nn House, 265 Strand, 
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BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
RocueEster, N. Y. 

New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 

London 


Makers of Opthalmic Lenses and Instruments, 
Microscopes, Photographic Lenses, Balop- 
ticons, Binoculars, Magnifiers, 
Readers and other High-Grade Optical Products 


Did You Ever See a BLIND BIBLE? § 
We have Bibles for the § 
blind, also in 53 languages. ff 
Some immigrant, soldier, 
sailor, or poor person is § 
waiting for a Bible. Will | 
you supply it? 
Send your donation to-day. | 


Every kind of Bible for sale: Scofield, 
Oxford, Bagster, Cambridge, Holman, 
Nelson, at Special Discounts. 


Universal Bible Sunday Dec. 7. 
E Endorsed by official bodies of 
y nearly all churches. Free literature. 


NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY §j 
& 675 Madison Ave. (110th year) New York. } 


TIE EE ye é 


TTS TOT 


An intensive two week’s course in 


HOW TO ORGANIZE 
AND CONDUCT NUTRITION 
CLINICS AND CLASSES 


Boston, 1919. Classes open to social 
workers, nurses and _ others _ inter- 
ested in the care of underweight and 
malnourished children. Director, Wm. 
R. P. Emerson, M.D. Fee $50.00, in- 
cluding all materials. Limited number 
partial scholarships. 


Address Mabel Skilton, Secretary of 
Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Children, 
44 Dwight Street, Boston 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the 
American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 


The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $115 and $142 per hundred 
Returnable copy sent on request 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
712 E. 40th St., Chicago 


Read “THE UNHEARD CRY” | 
an enlightening book on the subject. of cripples 
by that eminent cripple, Joe F. Sullivan, educa- 
tional director Mich. Hosp. School. 208 pp.; red 
silk illustrated; postpaid, $1.50. | : 
LOCOMA PUB. CO., Farmington, Mich. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY” 


To THE Epitor: We desire to call your at- 
tention to the fact that the article by W. L. 
Chernery in the Survey, of September 27, 
has unfortunately given a wrong impression 
in regard to the experience of Wm. Demuth 
& Co. with Industrial Democracy. The article 
in question might easily lead one to believe 
that our Industrial Democracy has proven to 
be a failure; for example: your article has 
been made the basis of an editorial in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sunday, October 5, 
1919, under the title of Sham Industrial 
Democracy. 

In spite of outside agitators, who succeeded 
in bringing about a so-called strike through 
intimidating many of our workers, Industrial 
Democracy is still, and will continue to be, in 
operation at our plant. 

You say “there is furthermort no real power 
behind the workers of the House.” The in- 
ference here is altogether misleading by sug- 
gesting that certain powers given to the man- 
agement, is withheld from the workers. Such 
is not the case. There is a power of veto 
vested in the Cainet, but the same privilege 
to refuse to legislate is accorded to the work- 
ers through their House of Representatives 
and Senate. The fundamental idea of our 
whole plan provides for a coordinate working 
of the House, Senate, and the Cabinet, in such 
a way that there never should e any need for 
the use of veto power. 

You call attention to the fact that under 
our plan of Industrial Democracy we had a 
strike-proof factory, and that “Industrial De- 
mocracy is now on strike.” 

We feel that it is only fair to the readers of 
the Survey that we say that the “Leitch 
Plan,” which is in operation at our factory, 
has never been advertised or accepted by us 
as being “strike-proof,” but a step in the right 
direction toward avoiding strikes. 

After reading your article, the editor of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch was led to call 
our Industrial Democracy, “this rather fool- 
ish experiment.” While you are not to be 
held responsible for what is written by him; 
nevertheless, we feel that the impression cre- 
ate by your article is not in accord with an 
accurate statement of the situation. If any- 
thing, we are more than ever convinced of 
the possibilities of Industrial Democracy in 
helping us solve the problem of closer rela- 
tionship between our employes and the com- 
pany. 

L. DemuTH. 
[President, Wm. Demuth & Co.] 


New York. 


To THe Eprror: There are a number of 
statements in the article in your issue for 
September 27 regarding the strike of employes 
at the Demuth pipe factory which call for 
comment. There is litttle industrial democ- 
racy in the shop committee plan as there in- 
stalled. Practically all such installations are 
merely modernized welfare work or camou- 
flaged benevolent despotism. 

As long as there is no judicial branch or 
board of appeals for arbitration in the so- 
called democratic organization, the company 
still maintains ultimate conrol, and industrial 
democracy is a misnomer. The board of ap- 
peals, with provision for a disinterested um- 
pire, is the safety valve whose absence is 
bound to result in an explosion sooner or 
later. 

As long as there is no suggestion system to 
act as a channel to carry communications 
from the employe to his committee or a bulle- 
tin board method of informing the employes 
of the actions of the committee, the system 
is incomplete and will not function properly. 

Shop committees are not new in this 
country, but employers are acting as if they 
were and are installing them without refer- 
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ence to past experience. They are puttin 
people in charge who never had anything 
do with them and consequently do not unde 
stand them. No wonder strikes are occurring 
in such plants right and left. The New . 
sey Chamber of Commerce spent nearly 
year investigating the subject before mak 
a recommendation and the National Conf 
ence Board a longer time. a 
Like every movement which suddenly | 
comes popular, shop committees will be play 
with and come to grief. They will succeed 
however, when properly installed. There 
probably be developed in the future 
movements in parallel. One where the 
ployer has a closed (union) shop and de 
with organized labor through shop committ 
controlled by the union; the other where the 
employer has an open shop and deals wi 
shop committees developed and contro 
mutually by himself and his own employ 
There will still remain for a long time 
ployers who do not recognize their emplo 
as human beings and are continuously fig 
ing them. They will gradually be absorb 
by one or other of these two movements. ~ 
It is not too early to predict which will 
out on purely economic lines. For as 
first is based on antagonism with its accom 
panying restriction of output, with its depend- 
ence on the strike and lockout for success, i 
cannot compete with the second, based 
cooperation and resulting in higher efficien 
increased output and lowered cost of livii 
and with its dependence on arbitration of d 
ferences for continuity of operation. We ha 
excellent authority for the inevitable fate 
“a house divided against itself.” 
H. F. J. Porter. 
New York. 


THOSE FIFTH AVENUE CROWDS ~ 


To THE Eprror: A daily prints the follow- 
ing: “The plan to draw the factory crow 
off Fifth avenue during the noon hour brings 
once more to the fore the need of keeping 
that street open for commerce—a kind of 
commerce that brings the city hundreds 
millions a year from all parts of the country 

How you gonna keep ’em down on the fa 
after they’ve seen Paree! 

J. D. Hotmgs. © 


New York. 


ig 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach the 
Survey before December 13. By 
BLINDNESS, Nat’L CoMM. FOR THE PREVENTION OF. 

New York. Nov. 25. Sec., Mrs. Winifr 

Hathaway, Russell Sage Bldg., New York. 
Cuirp WELFARE, Onto STATE CONFERENCE 0 

Cincinnati. Nov. 19-20. Sec., R. A. Longma 

312 W. 9th st., Cincinnati. 
ConsuMeErRs’ Leacue, Nat’. Louisville, Nov. 20-2 

Sec., Mrs. Florence Kelley, 44 E. 23rd st., N 

York. 

ConsuMERsS’ Lreacur, New York State. Syracu 
Dec. 1-3. Sec., Theresa Wolfson, 450 Fourth 
ave., New York. 

Cooperative Convention, Nat’z. District Meet 
ings. Marshall, Tex., Nov. 18-19; Atascandero,) | 
Cal., Nov. 22-23; Seattle, Wash., Nov. 25-26; 
St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 29-30. . WwW 
basse, 2 W. 13th st., New York. 

Municipat Leacur, Nat’L. Cleveland, Dec. 26-3 
Sec., Clinton R. Weodruff, No. American Bldg 
Philadelphia. 

SocraL Work, Kansas 
Topeka, Nov. 18-20. 
N. Law ave., Wichita. 

Socrar Work, Kentucky State CoNFERENCE 0 
Louisville, Nov. 2-24. Sec., Elwood Street, 1100 
Starks Bldg., Louisville. 

Socrat Worx, New Hampsuire State CoNnFER- 
ENCE OF. Portsmouth, Nov. 20-21. Sec., Mrs. 
James W. Remick, Concord. 

Soci\t Wexrare, New Jersey CoNFERENCE FO 
Trenton, Nov. 19. Sec., Ernest D. Easton, 4 

' Clinton st., Newark. 

Socyat Work, SoutH Carorina STATE CONF’ 


State CONFERENCE 0 
Sec., G. L. Hosford, 1 


ENCE OF. Sumter, Nov. 18-20. Pres., A. 
J sHristh Connie Maxwell Orphanage, Green-~ 
wood. } 


‘VayLor Society, ANNUAL MEETING OF THE. New 
York, Dec. 5-6.. Managing director, H. S. Per- 
son, 29 W. 39th st., New York. 

WELFARE CONFERENCE, Ouro STATE. 
Nov. 18-20. Sec., H. 
st., Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati, ~ 
H. Shirer, 335 S. High | 


